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The W 
ie Week. 
Tue latest news from Paris has reached the outer world in a most 


A member of the Government of National De- 
He left Paris in a balloon 


extraordinary way. 
fence, M. Gambetta, was the bearer of it. 
on the 7th, and after a very dangerous flight above the Prussian guns, 
came down north of Montdidier, proceeded thence to Amiens, and finally 
reached Tours, where, besides continuing his oflice as Minister of the 


Interior, he also relieves Crémieux of his temporary duties as Minister | 


of War. M. Gambetta brings, as he expresses it, “the hopes of the 
Parisians ” — hopes founded on “400,000 National Guards, 100,000 
Mobiles, and 60,000 regulars,” for whom “the founderies are casting 
cannon” and “the women make a million cartridges daily,” and on the 
‘‘ forts manned by marines, supplied with artillery of the greatest excel- 
lence, and served by gunners the first in the world,” and on the fortified 
enceinte, with its “3,800” pieces of cannon, These grounds for hope, 
even after making the necessary allowances for patriotic amplification, 
we should consider plausible enough ; but, unfortunately, M. Gambetta 


finds it necessary to mention an additional ground, “the third line of 


defence—the barricades, which are adapted to the genius of the Pari- 
sians.” We suspect this genius knows too little of military affairs, 
though guided by the chief director of “the third line of defence,” 
Rochefort, and rather overestimates the value of barricades as a shelter 
against the heavy bombs of the “ Attila of the Nineteenth Century —as 
Louis Blane calls King William, in an address expressive of everything 
but confidence. Neither is there much reason for confidence, while 
Paris eats horse-flesh, its besiegers are erecting batteries of the heaviest 
siege-guns and mortars on the hills of Meudon, Sévres, and Bougival, 
and no sign of an approaching diversion is anywhere visible—except 
in the stories of the newspapers, which continue to spread lies—patri- 
otic lies, of course—as they did before the days of Worth, Gravelotte, 
and Sedan. Jules Favre is said to be for peace, and there is also some 
talk about secret negotiations going on between Paris and Versailles, 
the headquarters of King William. 

Bazaine, in Metz, continues very active. He apparently still cher- 
ishes the hope of breaking through the northern line of the besieging 
army, and effecting his escape, ria Thionville and Montmédy, to Mé- 
ziéres—an arduous task indeed. By way of diversion, however, and 
possibly with the intention of merely thinning, by fighting, the ranks 
of both armies—a result doubly advantageous to the besieged—he oc- 
casionally also assails the southern lines, A severe fight, south of Metz, 
took place on the 3d, several brigades being engaged on both sides ; 
but the sortie accomplished nothing definite. The wounded French 
were left, intentionally, on the field. On the following days some 
fighting and cannonading was carried on around the northern fortifica- 
tions, the Prussians eventually occupying various positions nearer the 
town. In order to recover these, Bazaine, on the 7th, after a cannon- 
ade, suddenly advanced under cover of a thick fog, sweeping away the 
Prussian out posts, and, throwing heavy masses on their supports, drove 
the enemy from their new positions, and sent a large force onward, 
close to the Moselle, simultaneously making a feigned attack on various 
points to the north-east of Fort St. Julien. The onslaught, at first, 
proved very severe to the Prussians, but their artillery soon checked 
the French advance, and, the Landwehr vying with the line in bravery, 
the assailants were finally repulsed at every point. They continued, 
however, to show a threatening front, and on the following morning 
compelled the Prussians to draw up their reserves, while a furious can- 
nonade from Fort St. Privat kept their southern lines on the alert. 
Large bodies of troops were engaged in the contest on both sides: the 
losses in killed and wounded were severe on both, Bazaine losing be 
sides « considerable number of prisoners. Soissons and 
tinue to hold out bravely against the besiegers. 
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Outside of the 
the Germans are everywhere successful. 


rayons of the besieged fortresses, the operations of 


An important military affair 


took place on the 6th between Bruyéres and Raon, in the north-eastern 


> 


part of the Department of Vosges. where a body of Baden troops, 


} 


about 6.000 strong, defeated a considerably larger force of French 


regulars, Gardes Mobiles, and riflemen, The fighting was obstinate, 
and lasted six hours. The French retreated westward, towards Ram 
bervillers, leaving six hundred prisoners in the hands of the enemy 
The latter seem to form a part of the forces, consisting of the main 


and of Baden 


portion of General Werder’s Fourteenth Army Corps 
reserves, whose destination is to advance cn Besancon and Lyons, atte: 
reducing or masking Schlettstadt, Neu-Brisach, and Belfort—which 
was falsely reported abandoned—and clearing the defiles of the Vos 
ges. West of Paris, we find the Prussians all alk ng the eastern border 
of the Department of Eure-et-Loir, from Dreux toe Toury, and in th 
vicinity of Gisors and Vernon, in Eure; and north of it, as far as Ribs 
mond, in Aisne, whither they retired after a slight repulse suffered at 
St. Quentin, 
Artenay, in Loiret, which ended with a decided defeat of the French, 


whose force consisted of several brigades, mainly sent from 


South of Paris a severe battle was fought on the 10th, at 


Tours 
This combat was the greatest effort yet made for the relief of Paris by 
the outside Government. Gambetta may possibly quicken its fur 

ther efforts by his energy, and Garibaldi, too, who arrived almost simul 

taneously with him, may do something by his republican enthusiasm ; 
but with half of the republic clamoring for protection instead of 
sending aid, and with Lyons, Grenoble, and Marseilles troubled by red 

republican, socialistic, and federalistic agitations, while the peasantry 
still cling to their Napoleon, and good arms and good officers are 
wanting, the chances of achieving great things must be said to be 
very slight. The elections for the ( 
been postponed. 


ain 


nstituent Assembly have a 


There is a great deal of talk in the telegrams of the work that is 
going to be done by a new army which the French are organizing, or 
have organized, cailed the “ Army of Lyons,” of whose movements, pre- 
sent or prospective, we hear nearly every day. Great hopes, too, seem 
to be laid, by some people, on the “ francs-tireurs,” who are engaged, 
toa greater or less extent, in waylaying small bodies of Prussian cavalry, 
and have, in one or two cases, attacked convoys. We are also promised 
as sure to come, and sure to make a clean sweep of the Prussians, a 
There is no great difficulty in 


“levée en masse” of the peasantry. 


forming a conclusion about all this talk. It is hardly necessary to tell 
anybody who knows anything of the nature of the work called organ 
izing an army, that to organize one out of the French peasantry and 
artisans—one capable of resisting the Prussians or relieving Paris—not 
weeks, but months, would be necessary; that the Prussians have now 
masses of cavalry and infantry in motion, besides the forces which are 
besieging Paris and Metz, sufficient to make anything like the organi 
zation of such an army in any part of France impossible. The troops 
raised hereafter, and which cannot join Trochu or Bazaine, will consist of 
small bands, which may annoy the Prussians, but cannot affect the for 
The * Army of Lyons 


tunes of the campaign. “is undoubtedly a mythi 


cal army. 


As regards the value of the “ franes-tireurs” and of the “ levée en 
masse,” we cannot do better than turn to the well-known work of Gene- 
ral Trochu on * The French Army,” of which the world has heard so 
much, and which did so much to raise him to his present responsible 
position. ‘ There is,” he says, “a prejudice dear to the multitude, and 
which dominates, above all, in French traditions, namely, the import 
ance and value it attaches to that particular state of mind of an army 
called enthus What stories have there not becn told of the en 
thusiasm of the first armies produced by the Revolution of 1789, and 
which were opposed, under Dumouriez, to the Austro-Prussian coali- 
tion invading our territory ; and what effects have not the opinions of 


that day, reflected in history, not ascribed to it, touch'ng the military 


. 








The 


successes which disorganized the coalition! The truth—which the 
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the war comes to an end, as it will without Russian interference, Russia 





General-in-chief reveals himself, and which Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, 
who made all the campaigns of the Rhine and Moselle, exposes with 
great authority and with many interesting details—was, that the por- 
tion of the troops which specially represented the ‘ enthusiasm’ of that 
army were ¢ mstantly, at Vali iy, Je mapper, and Neerwinden, a hindrance 
and a peril to the intelligent operations of Dumouriez.” After citing as 
additional illustrations the failure of the Scotch Jacobites in 1715 and 
1745, and of the Vendeans after the 
* Enthusiasm in armed masses creates what Marshal Bugeaud used to 
call ‘les ardeurs du départ,’ ephemeral ardor, which is unable to resist 
severe fatigues, and the effects, often overwhelming, of change of cli- 
By an in 


tevolution, he goes on to say: 


mate, long protracted nervous strain, and still less reverses. 
evitable and dangerous reaction, it is followed, above all in the mobile 
and impressionable French imagination, by a lukewarmness which soon 
turns into despondency when bad fortune comes.” Testimony of this 
kind is not to be treated lightly. 


The stories of Prussian cruelty and depredations were for a while 
confined to the Paris papers, whose very extravagance and absurdity, 
however, rendered their charges harmless. Recently, two or three Eng- 
lishmen, as well as Azamat-Batuk, the notorious “ Turk ” of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and the Due de Fitz-James, a French legitimist, whose word is 
not to be lightly doubted, have told horrible things of the burning of 
the village of Bazeilles, near Sedan, and of the plunder of the houses, and 
the perishing of the women and children in the flames, and of the 
dreadful sufferings of the French prisoners after the surrender from 
hunger and exposure. The accusations were so circumstantial that 
even Prussian partisans in England began to admit that the Prussians 


must be growing brutal. But a torrent of testimony has now been 


called forth on the other side, such as, we venture to say, was never | 


before paid to the conduct of a large army operating in an enemy's 
country. Witnesses in dozens, whose opportunities of observation have 


been very great, and who know what war means, have come forward 


to say that such discipline, such kindness and forbearance, such re- | 


spect for women and for private property, they never saw on the part 
of troops on hostile soil, as the Prussians are showing. 
true, was burnt, and women and children perished in the flames—but 
it was set on fire in the course of a murderous conflict, during which 
it changed hands twice, the defenders each time being driven out house 
by house at the bayonet, and when it was finally swallowed up by the 


fire, the German wounded perished in it as well as some of the inhabi- 


It was horrible, but it was war, and civilized war, too, we are 
As regards the sufferings of the French prisoners, they 


tants. 
sorry to say. 
are all explained and the captors fully exonerated by the single fact 
that, after three days’ hard fighting, following on a week of forced 
marches, the Germans suddenly found themselves saddled—no other 
army has probably ever had such a story to tell—with 120,000 priso- 
ners, some 30,000 of them wounded. The later witnesses make the 
strongest acknowledgments of the extreme humanity and even ten- 
derness with which the French prisoners were treated on the march 
and now in camp in Germany. 

The stories of Russia's preparing for an immediate attack on 
Turkey, which were put in circulation last week, have, as we expected, 
disappeared. The Zri/une, on whose imagination the Turkish ques- 
tion seems to have most disordering effects, even went so far as to get 
the Russian fleet ready for action, and announced that Russia had forty- 
three war-vessels in the Black Sea, although in the same paper, if we 
remember rightly, there appeared a synopsis of the Treaty of Paris, 
which expressly forbids the maintenance of any military fleet in the 
Black Sea. 


Moreover, the notion that Russia would attempt anything so 


The oniy Government vessels Russia has there are revenue 
cutters, 
hazardous as a march on Constantinople without having possession of 


the Black Sea, and leaving the Turks or English the opportunity of | 
cutting her communications or operating on her flank, is simply pre- | 


We believe, however, there is little doubt that a perfectly 


posterous, 


Bazeilles, it is | 


will demand, and will obtain, a revision of the Treaty of Paris, which 
will permit her to rebuild the fortifications at Sebastopol and restore 
her fleet in the Euxine. In the meantime, the Sultan is busy, might 
and main, arming his troops with breech-loaders—the Remington 
factories in this country being under contracts for enormous deliveries, 
But it is hardly possible for him to save himself now by military sci 
ence, and the next ten years will probably witness some great change 
in the Ottoman Empire. 


Elections for State officers and representatives in Congress took 
place on Tuesday in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
As we go to press, the returns indicate not only that the Republicans 
have held their own, but that they have made some unexpected gains. 
The colored yote has had a_ perceptible effect, and it was generally 
polled without difficulty; but in Philadelphia, where the hostility of 
the police and city authorities was disgraceful, it was necessary for the 


United States Marshal to call out the marines to preserve 
order. Whether the Germans deserted the Democracy in any 
considerable number, we have no means of knowing. The dis- 


tricts in which there was a split among the Republicans were 
generally carried by the regular candidates, Judge Kelley for one 
proving more than a match for his “anti-coolie” opponent, General 
Nebraska and Iowa are strongly Republican, and Ohio per- 
haps gains a Congressman. Mr. Schenck has been run very closely 
by Mr. Campbell, and his fate is as yet undecided. Indiana probably 
ranges itself on the Republican side. On the whole, these elections 
will materially strengthen the party in the States which are to vote in 
the next few weeks, but it remains to be seen exactly how they will 
affect the New York election, or the complex struggles in Missouri and 
Massachusetts. 


Thomas. 


There was nothing very remarkable in the Massachusetts Republi- 
can platform. It dwelt on the reduction of taxation and of the public 
debt, and on the improvement in the collection of the revenue which 
had been brought about under Grant's administration. It had also a 
resolution urging the Government to press for a settlement of the A/a- 
bama claims, which would have been very timely and appropriate if it 
had not, by way of specification, fastened on the only point in the 
whole case in which England can make a good reply—namely, the 
prematureness and unjustifiability of the recognition of the South as 
The doctrine that it was, as regarded the United States, 
satisfaction 


belligerents. 
not only an unfriendly act, but a wrong, for which 
might be demanded in the forum of international law, was an 
invention of retirement from public 
life has only “found one himself a lawyer, and 
known outside his own district, with courage enough to uphold 
it. Mr. Sumner, we believe, persuaded Mr. Motley that it was all 
sound, and the latter wanted to have it embodied in his instructions 
when he went to England, but Mr. Fish very properly refused to touch 
it, and expressly adopted, in the President’s message about Cuba, the 
well-established rule, that the recognition of belligerency isa discretion- 
ary act for which no nation is answerable to any other. Every foreign 


Mr. Seward’s, and since his 
person calling 


' jurist who has noticed this controversy has treated this charge against 
« 2 t=) 


England with ill-disguised contempt. We last week quoted Dr. Blunt- 
schli’s opinion about it. Since then, M. Blerzy has pronounced it, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, a “ prétendu grief,” which calmer thoughts 


| will banish, while stoutly defending the American case on all other 


points. The persistence with which some of our politicians here bring 
it up has not only burdened the case with extraneous matter which 
cannot aggravate the wrong and is not needed eyen to prove it, and 
delays the atonement, but makes us somewhat ridiculous to bystand- 
ers. The Massachusetts Convention, allowing itself at this time of day 
to be seduced into taking it up, and making it a cover for censure on the 
administration, is another illustration of the guilelessness of managers. 


The Woman's Suffrage champions pushed the Republican conven 


| 
ood understanding exists between her and Prussia, and that when | tion in Massachusetts so hard that their application to have their 





The 


Oct. 15, 


870] 


plank inserted in the platform was only rejected by 196 to 159. 


This 


makes it seem very likely they will get it in next year if they will wait 


so long. But some of them won't wait, and are determined to have 
the plank in some platform or other, and accordingly talk of carrying 
it to the Democrats and seeing what they will do—which makes the 
World remark that the women seem to attach more importance to the 


act of voting than to the things voted for, an observation which ought 


to be biting, but we fear will not. In view of the remarkable capacity for 
a low order of political intrigue which the female leaders of the move 
ment are displaying, we feel sure “ the managing men” of the conyen- 
tions won't have the face to keep them out much longer, and with fe- 
ales 


male society the various “little games” will have a zest for the n 


they have never had before. “ Whipping the devil round the stump” 
with the aid of a really sharp woman will be 


hardened old hack who e 


a sensation of which the 


most ver drafted a meaningless resolution 


will acknowledge the novelty and delicacy. 


We observe, by the bye, that the Rerolution, the organ of the New 


sutira 


York branch, speaks slightingly of the ee movement as a very 
small and subordinate affair, What ¢¢ is working for, it. savs, is the 


“ general emancipation ” of woman, which we believe means—when we 
In- 


gitation, openly de- 


get down to the bottom of the matter—the abolition of marriage, 
deed, Cady Stanton, the mother of the 
clares this is her end and aim, and everything short of this 
fiddlesticks. The Woman's Advoeute 


movement, has suggested a kind of compromise, in the shape ¢ 


Mrs. whole a 
to speak ta- 
miliarly . the Western organ of the 
of * Jimit- 
the contract to be renewable 
In the case put by the 
writer (2 woman), an interval of a year is inserted between the expira- 


ed marri or marriage for three years, 


indefinitely . at the pleasure of the parties. 


to enable the 
She takes the 


the * 


tion of the first contract and the formation of the second, 
womin to go to college and look about her. baby with 
the father paying * board,” ground that it 
might prove more of acare to him than it would to her, had 
The Modern 


a publication which we noticed a short time ago, and which 


her, her for its on 
as she 
been in the habit of looking after 
| v/) in j cr, 
touches on things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, propounds the 
theory that women of high character, that 
“views,” will ere long have children at their 
formal 


personal wants.” 


yomen with 
vithout 


ve suppose, 
ple asure, any 


connection in the nature of marriage, and a few such women 


having begun it, that the practice will spread. Indeed, when one hears of 


told, 


can hardly help thinking that humanity stops at too many baneonins on 


some of the things to which, we are t humanity is marching,” one 
the way, and regretting that there does not still remain some gross and 
palpable evil like slavery to give employment to the great army of re- 
formers whom its destruction threw out of employment, or whom the 
success of the anti-slavery men has dazzled into taking up arms, and who 
are now spreading terror through the country. The number of people one 
meets with who can scarcely bear the constraint of their own skins, and 


to whom even the uniformity of weights and measures is a cruel yoke, 
is large and increasiny, 


The New York has the 


census, and the published returns show the city to have about 930,000 


population of now been determined by 


inhabitants—a sufficient number, if one considers how largely they are 
packed away in tenement-houses, and that their increase from year to year 
is almost wholly foreign, and that the more they increase the smaller 
basis 


al 
becomes the hope that the city can ever be purely governed on a 


of unlimited sutlrage. If the census could somehow have been taken 
in the gross, we should have heard little of the Democratic complaints 
district 
by district, was to put an unreasonable tax on the equanimity of our 
rulers. The Trilune 
what a slight effect it will have on our municipal politics 


of its imperfection ; but to have their election frauds exposed, 
has done good service—though it is sad to think 
—in comp 


‘rtain wards 


ing the votes cast in New York last May, in ce 
It 
reckoning 15,956 residents, which nevertheless polled 7,5 
?1 > pers 


now ascertained. selects thirteen districts, 


total popvlation as 


oe 
mod Votes i 


which 6,964 were Democratic), as if out of every ms — me 


Nation. 





women, and children—there were 100 legal voters, when ‘ ve 
six should be the highest proportion. ‘The most . ‘ 
those which went to make up this average was t I 

the Sixth Ward. The population of t ) 
persons of all ages and both sexes, y in M ‘ »R ylican 
votes and &84 De ratic—in all, 934; thus showing that in this 
favored precinct, which must be a fragment of the ideal Irish Ri public, 
nine-tenths of a human being is suflicient to constitute a legal voter 
Such a privilege exists for the inhabitants of but few countries, and it 
is no wonder the Wor// threatens violence against the United States 


Marshal and 
with the censu 


his deputies if they to make the poll-list agree 


sat the 


attempt 


next election, 


The Free Trade Leaeue continues its labors with really Satanik 
zeal. We have before us a report which shows that it h d the 
past year, held one hundred and seven mex tings in this State id in 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Michigan. It has dist 
buted 250,000 tracts and documents, besides issuing, at a low price, a 
translation of the “Sophismes Economigues ” of the misguided Bastiat, 


which it has had translated—and very well, too, as we were torced to 
admit at the time of its appearance—by the notorious Horace White, 
of the Chicago Tribune. The devil always has his literary work well 
done. It has also, as might have been expected, availed itself largely 
of the labors of the unhappy David A, Wells, whose reports it has 
widely circulated, thus unconsciously, of course, p ne his shame 
to the remotest corners of the Union. It has also « ed ona paper of 
its own. It takes to itself, too—and he would be a bold man who 
would deny it—a portion of the credit of the strong develop 
ment, during the last session, of free-trade sentiment in Congress, and 


or the appearance of the same loathsome do« latforms of 


the Republican party in Maine, Connecticut, Hlinois, Missouri, and Tn 
diana. Of course, these unholy lab have not been accomplished 


Without the expenditure of large sums of money; but everybody knows 


where this comes from, and we shall no more about it. 


SAy 


Talking of the unhappy Wells, who has just come back from Eu 
rope, where he has doubtless been destroying his health and losing his 
money carousing and gambling with Mill, Newman, Bright, Laboulaye, 
and Chevalier, and other free-trade villains of that continent, we may 
mention that he has accepted from Governor Hoffman the appoint 
ment of a commissioner to examine and report upon the tax system of 
this State, and will at once enter on his duties, We may leave to the 
imagination of the reader the = ibolical things he will say on this sub 


ject. We met, the other day, with a passage—which, comically enough, 
his friends think applicable to ies in the works of one Adam Smith, 
ostensibly a professor at Glasgow towards the close of the last century, 
but in reality a secret agent of the Jesuits, employed to poison the 


England, on the subject It was writ- 


popular mind, in 





ten in 1775, and the italics are ours : 

the freedom of trade should ever be entirely 
that an Oceana or Utopia 
prejudices of the public 


“To expect, indee 1, that 
restored in Great Britain is as absurd as to expect 
should ever be established in it. Not only the 





but, what is much more unconquerable, the private interests of many In 
dividuals, irresistibly oppose it. Were the oflicers of the army to oppose, 
with the same zeal and unanimity, any reduction in the number of fore: 

with which master-manufacturers set themselves against ¢ very law which 
is likely to increase the number of their rivals in the home m: arket; were the 


former to animate their soldiers in the same manner that the latter intlame 


their workmen, to attack with v iol ence and outrage the proposers of any 
ene reguiation—to attempt to reduge the army would be as dangerous as 


it has now become to attempt to diminish in any respect the monopoly 
which our manufacturers have obtained against us. This monopoly has 
so much increased the number of some particular tribes of them that, like 
an overgrown standing army, they have become formidable to the Govern 
ment, and upon many occasions intimidate the Legislature. The member 
of Parliament who sup ports any p sroposal for strengthening this monopoly 


is sure to 1cq? dire not o7 ly the r eput tation of und rstanding trade, but great 
popwarity and influence with an order of men whose numbers and wealth 
render > ie m of great importance. If he opposes them, on the contrary 
and, still more, if he has authority enough to be able to thwart them, nei 
ther the most acknowledged probity, nor the highest rank, nor the greatest 
n Wie seri i ex, can pr tept him fr »m the m ef i if mous al MR and ad t) 

from personal insults, nor sometimes from real danger, arising from 
the insolent outrage of furious and disappointed monopolist: 








The 


PLAIN TO BE SEEN. 


THINGS 

ur President, from whom some persons—we confess we were of 

the number xpected some assistance in the work of reforming the 
( vice, | », a 1 the past few months, doing a good 
il to ns ivate s of i worst evils. The Sickies appointment 
Wiis but Sickles had at least a “ war record.” That of Mr. 
Murphy to the collectorship of this port was the first open indication 
the pul had t the hopes excited in the earlier days of the admin- 
istration were going to be disappointed. Mr. Murphy's sole claim to 
General Grant's confidence rested on the fact that he was an active, 


rupulous New York politician of the “ fast” type, 
versed in a He belongs to 


a school which, during the past six or seven years, has amused and 


energetic, uns 
ll the arts and devices peculiar to his class, 


disgusted all intelligent people in this city by its professions of intense 
sympathy with the great * moral idcas” of the Republican party, and 
with its horror of treason and corruption, but which finds no difficulty 
in furnishing Tamtaany Hall with plenty of candidates for its minor 
offices, 
only too glad to drink their champagne in private, and laugh with 
Indeed, 


and which, while frowning on Fisk and Tweed in public, is 


them over the ups and downs of their common profession. 
Mr. Murphy’s love of horses, and his thorough knowledge of the art 
of using “ offices” for party purposes, are the only reasons, so far as 
our knowledge goes, which anybody has ever had the audacity to put 
forward for putting him at the head of the custom-house through 
which the Government receives by far the larger portion of its revenue, 
Since his appointment we have heard no complaints whatever from 
the corrupt and disreputable band who form the Republican commit- 
tees in this city of the “ mismanagement” of the party, and we are not 
surprised to hear that the unfortunate clerks, whose salaries are already 
insufficient to support their families decently or to save them from 
crime, are at this writing undergoing an assessment, nominally to help 
to save the country from traitors, but in reality, as far as this city is 
concerned, to prevent one gang of peculators from being ousted by 
another, 

This has been followed more recently by wholesale dismissals in 
Missouri of officers who were so ill-advised as to side with the Schurz 
wing of the Republican party. It would have been perfectly proper 
and reasonable to have forbidden all Federal officers to participate in 
the contest. As between two sections of Republicans about whose 
fidelity to the fundamental ideas of the party organization there is no 
question, and who have separated either on questions of strictly State 
interest, with which the Administration has nothing to do, and on which 
the President can hardly pretend to have an opinion to which Mis- 
souri men are bound to defer, or on questions of Federal policy on 
which the Republican party in Congress has hitherto found no difli- 
cuity in differing 
neutrality, and neutrality it ought to enjoin on all its officials, if it 
enjoins anything at all. It is hardly necessary to say to rational men 
that no party was ever yet saved from defeat or ruin by these devices. 
If its ideas do not retain suflicient hold over the people to make its 
triumph certain, the dismissal of lukewarm or hostile clerks and post- 
masters will not save it; and it is a fact worth remarking that, ever 
since the present tenure of office was introduced, the vigor with which 
this means of ensuring victory has been used has always been in the 
inverse ratio of the party strength with the public. Whenever the 
administration begins to apply the whip savagely to the3peor jades in 
the public offices, it 


is almost a sure sign that its reliance on better 


things is growing weak. ‘ Party discipline” in the custom-house and 
the marshals’ offices and the Treasury was never so strict as in 
Buchanan's day, when the enemy was at the gates. In the Cabinet, 


there are two firm friends of civil service reform—two men who are 


convinced that, until the American people insist on it, we need not 
ne] Ise 
INCI CIs¢ 


look for 1 from a change of parties than a change in the 


nature and instruments of corruption—we mean Mr. Fish and Mr. 
Cox The possibility of making much change for the better in his 
lepart t was taken out of Mr. Fish’s hands at the very outset by 


Mr. Washburne, 


ad int as a compliment, for one short fortnight, seized that oppor- 


who, having been appointed to the State Department 


tunity of filling nearly all the consulates and other offices with his own 


c 


the duty of the Administration is simply one of 


Nation. 
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creatures and hangers-on—an unprecedented performance, which might 
have prepared everybody, and did prepare most people, for the exhi- 
bition which he is now making of himself in Paris. Mr. Fish came 
into office, therefore, tied hand and foot, and since then the President, 
whose appanage the diplomatic service is, has apparently labored 
under no restraint. The appointment of Sickles and dismissal of 
Motley are acts which do not admit of explanation, and for which it 
would be ludicrous to apologize. 

Mr. Cox has fared better. He has managed to introduce into his 
department—and_ particularly the Patent Office and Census Bureau— 
by simply putting in force a law which his predecessors disregarded, 
areal test of the intelligence and education of candidates for office, 
by substituting a bona-fide examination for a chat and a smoke, and 
the result is that he has now a set of employees such as the United 
States has not seen in {its civil service for many a long day. It is 
needless to say that this has made him intensely obnoxious to “ the 
men inside politics,” who are laboring zealously for his removal, and 
whose hands his colleague in the Treasury strengthens very materially 
by studiously repudiating all desire for a change, and giving up his 
great army of subordinates to be “ rotated,” intimidated, and cheated, 
as the sub-managers of the party and the more unscrupulous Congress- 
men may please, and pretending to look on this seething mass of ras- 
cality and corruption as a necessary incident of “ democracy.” From 
the President at least Mr. Cox was entitled to look for hearty and 
continuous support, and we,are not prepared to say that he has accorded 
him no support; but when we see him compel Mr. Cox, on the request 
of the party intriguers, to accord clerks a second vacation in one year, 
under full pay, in order to enable them to go home and vote, when 
they had been previously informed that they must either take their 
vacation at the voting period or forfeit their pay if they a second time 
withdrew from their duties, we find it very hard to say what it is the 
public service owes him, either as regards its efficiency or discipline. 
It is bad enough to allow one of his secretaries to make the Treasury 
a hot-bed of low jobbery, but it is worse not to stand by the others 
who try to do better. 

Now, we do not mean to say that the worst results of persistence in 
this policy are yet visible. The Democratic party still manages to be- 
have in such fashion as to keep the Republicans in power almost in 
spite of themselves. It would be hard for them to get into any scrape 
from which the Democratic chiefs would not do a good deal to extricate 
them. But one does not need to be a sage to see that even Democratic 
support is wearing out, that we must have new ideas and new plans, 
and that those new plans must be questions of practical reform. We 
must have a party which will reform the civil service, and so take out 
of politics the great element of that corruption which is day by day 
appalling the public; we must have revenue reform, and thus dry up 
another source of corruption, from which Congress is the most direct 
sufferer, but the effects of which on the industry of the country are 
also most pernicious. We must, too, have minority representation, 
which will give that half—it is only a slight exaggeration to call it so— 
of the voting population which is now excluded from all direct share 
in the government, and which contains a great deal of what is most 
thoughtful, conscientious, and intelligent in the population—a chance 


of being heard in the legislatures. We must have the Cabinet officers 


on the floor of the House, so that the country may have some better 
means of finding out what the Executive is doing than the gossip of 


Washington correspondents and the er-parte statements of hostile and 
expectant Congressmen. There is a generation growing up rapidly to 
whom the controversies on which the Republican party is trying to 
live come only as a tradition of a state of things of which they have had 
no experience, and which will not be much longer amused by catch- 
words, and to whom the old politician and his esquire the old editor 
are becoming a pair of ancient and diverting persons, whose battle- 
cries are curious, but not exciting. 


ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 
From the seas to the Alps, Germany clamors for the annexation 
or, as it is there called, the reannexation—of Alsace and Eastern Lor- 


raine. It is a national cry which can surprise nobody. Germany lost 
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Alsace when the Thirty Years’ War had doomed her to disintegration ; 
she lost Lorraine when that disintegration was sealed by the rapid rise 
of the Prussian kingdom in antagonism to the power of the Hapsburgs. 
Both were torn from her by a rival neighbor, greedy of expansion and 
supremacy ; she reclaims them at the moment when she is about re- 
establishing her unity, under new auspices, after an unprovoked deadly 
grapple with that rival, and after victories both so dearly purchased 
and so grand as to give her an uncontested right to dictate the terms 
of peace. It is not merely a popular clamor, raised by cheap journal- 
ists, by professional framers of resolutions, and other expounders, in 
prose or verse, of the trite theme, “ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland 2?” 
It is the expression of public opinion in the better sense of the term; 
of an earnest conviction pervading the German mind that the propi- 
tious moment for definitively settling Germany's old account with the 
French has now arrived, and that this settlement must be carried 


through, regardless of all opposition, and regardless of any amount of 


It is evident that the currefit of national 
opinion in Germany in this respect is as even as was the tide of victory 


sacrifice it may still entail. 


which carried the German arms to Paris—only very few making any at- 
tempts to head the torrent. That eminent publicist, Treitschke, vigor- 
ously urges the reannexation; Wolfgang Menzel, the historian, is natur 
ally no less emphatic in demanding it—he whom so many years ago 
Borne called the Hranzosenfresser ; that more distinguished ‘historian, 
Prof. Sybel, takes the same side, and so do Bohlmann and many other 
political writers of repute; and even Auerbach, the gentle novelist, 
exclaims: “ Alsace must again become German; our stolen possession 
be again brought home.” 


But, in spite of this enthusiastic and almost unanimous outcry of 


Germany for Alsace and Lorraine, Count Bismarck, though himself not 
overscrupulous in matters of “ revindication ” and annexation, ex presses 
no desire for those provinces—at least for neither in its entirety—and 


lays stress only on Metz and Strasbourg when speaking of the terms of 


peace, Even before the surrender of Sedan, and, of course, long before 
the fall of Strasbourg, he was determined to have those two fortresses, 
as he then told the 7rijune correspondent at the headquarters of the 
King, but he repudiated the idea of annexing either Lorraine or Alsace. 
After Sedan, he expressed the same view before the same gentleman, 
but somewhat ambiguously. ‘ Our people,” he said, “think we must 
have those German provinces France took from us many years ago. 
We must at least render France powerless to menace us by the same 
Metz and Strasbourg we must have, and we ask no more than is 
When, a few days later, Mr. Malet, the 
seeond secretary to the British Embassy in Paris, asked him for his 


road, 
necessary to our own safety.” 


ultimatum, he laconically answered: ‘We must have Metz and Stras- 
bourg’—although the cession of ‘tall Alsace and a portion of Lor 
raine” was then already much talked of in official circles of North and 
South Germany. In his circular of September 16, addressed to the 
North German representatives abroad, he speaks of “the unanimous 
voice of the German governments and the German people demanding 
better boundaries ;” but his own reflections refer only to the two great 
fortresses, and he adds: 


have for our defence.” In a later circular, it is true, he informs the 


“We shall demand only what we must 


diplomatic world that the possession by Germany of Metz and Stras- 
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bourg is to involve a new Moselle district, to be created for her out of | 


the Lotharingian arrondissements of Sarrebourg and Chateau Salins 
(Department of Meurthe), Sarreguemines, Metz, and Thionville (Mo 
selle); and another diplomatic missive, dated Ferriéres, Oct. 1, finally 
announces that the cession of Strasbourg and Metz is to be “in terri- 
torial connection”—that is, that a portion, at least, of the Alsatian 
Department of the Lower Rhine, in which Strasbourg is situated, is to 
be added to the above-mentioned Moselle district—and that this * im- 
plies a reduction of French territory equal in area to the increase 
through Savoy and Nice, 
by about 750,000. 
short by more than half of those of * the people of Germany.” 

We do not know the precise reasons which determine the mode- 
rate course of Count Bismarck—moderate at least in comparison with 


” 


and a reduction of the population of France 
But even these demands are still modest, falling 


what others advise as both legitimate and expedient. But we do 


know that there are many weighty argumeuts in favor of mode- 


ration. First, it is not true that Alsace and Lorraine are really Ger 


man territories in regard to nationality. Geographically, it is tree, 
they belong to the river system of Germany; a part of their rura 
population—chiefly of Alsac speaks a G wn patois; and in ! 
times they formed divisions of the Germani Empire. But there i 


hardly a population in France more sincerely French in sentiment that 
this border people of mixed descent; there is none more patriotically 
attached tothe reminiscences of the Revolution and of the First Empire ; 
none more bitterly hostile to the foreigner. East-Lotharingian and 
Alsatian Mobile and National Guards have had their full share in the 
obstinate defence of many a fortified place besieged by the Prussians 
The war correspondence of Germany teems with evidences of the intense 


hatred which the inhabitants of Lorraine display toward the invaders ; 


beyond Sarrebourg there is, according to the best testimony, “not a 
trace of Deutschtinum™” to be discovered in that province ; and * that 


the Alsatians would be most disloyal subjects of the King of Prus 
in spite of the great majority of them speaking the German language 
and being of Teutonic origin,’ we have from the lips of Bismarck 
himself, if his words be correctly reported. And Bismarck himself, 
though he has silenced by imprisonment the voice of Dr. Jacoby of 
Kénigsberg—the most prominent of those who venture to set them 
selves against public opinion—and though very little disposed to 
respect the rights of the people whose territory Prussia needs * for her 
safety,” must have felt the correctness of the staunch old liberal’s 
words, “that every incorporation of foreign territory a 
as blamable 


of its inhabitants is is it is dangerous.” The 


inconsistency involved, as Jaco! 


vy justly shows, in demanding 
and Lorraine on national grounds while keeping Posen would hardly 
frighten Bismarck from swallowing the new prey, if desired; but he 


is fully aware that a new Posen, and that severed from France and 


situated on its contines, can be no addition to the strength of Prussian. 
And then the various difficulties in executing the annexation 
of those provinces to Germany must be considered Granting 


Russia, Austria, 


and the rest of Europe will lay no obstacle in the way of 


that France will be forced to cede them, and 


conqueror, to which state of Germany shall they be annexed 


Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, kingdoms whose continued good-will 
is at this moment as precious as their services to the common 


cause in the war have been important, are decidedly averse to their 


annexation to Prussia, for this would make her envelope South 


west Germany in a way little short of absorption. Their an 


nexation, or the annexation of Alsace alone, to Bavaria would 
render this state, whose semi-indep ndence is still somewhat ob- 


noxious to Po cssia, powerful enough to hold her own, and too 


much exposed to the temptation of recovering an entirely inde 


pendent position by the ai) of France, whose alliance she could 
then any moment secure t ugh the restitution of the annexed 


territories. Wiirtemberg is separated from the French provinces by 


lf—the only one of the South-western German 


Baden: and Baden i 


States which is unconditionally friendly to the supremacy of Pru 
sia—would be veged into the opposition by the weight of Alsace 
alone, were this to be annexed to her, and were she able to keep it 
Nor must it be forgotten that the absorption of all Alsace and Eust 
Lorraine would, in any case, involve an addition of a million and a 
half of Catholics to the population of South-western Germany, that is 
to say, a considerable augmentation of the anti-Prussian element in 
that section—a section whose union with the states forming the North 
German Confederation, whether under the present constitution of the 
latter or under a new one to be framed, is still a matter of time. 
This time may not be remote, but peace, if not a necessity of the 
present, is certainly the nearest objective point in the eyes of the 
Prussian statesmen, and they will but reluctantiy consider any popular 
demands apt to augment the complications hampering its speedy con 
clusion or to endanger its duration, 


TALKS WITH BISMARCK. 


BERLIN, September 27, 1870 
BISMARCK's last two circulars—the first dated Rheims, September 15, 


and the other from Meaux on the 16th—indicating the policy which the 








The 


models of diplomatic ability and terseness. It is a rare occurrence in the 
of icy that, in despatches like the present ones, the political 

sand prospects are stated in such an open language and without the 
least reserve. Bismarck des} 3 the crooked and winding ways of the old 
diplomatic school, and rather calls back to our memory the best times of 
(ireek and Roman statesmanship. Only that statesman can speak 80 
freely and frankly who has his whole nation behind him, and gives vent 


to its noblest feelings. There is no German who does not sign the anni- 
hilating judgment Bismarck passes upon the French,and from this time at 
least there will be no neutral who can justly complain that the ends and 
As in common life, so in great 


aims of Germany are not clearly stated. 


state affairs, sincerity and truth are, and always will be, the best tests for 


the correctness and justice of a nation’s position ; and, whatever may be 
said against the character of the German claims, no one will deny that 
they are incontrovertibly fortified by Germany’s sad experience of French 
inroads and attacks in the last two hundred years. 

Several Englis 


? 
1 
Bismarck to English reporters and travellers, which all tend to show his 


papers have lately published incidental remarks of 
great modesty in his conditions for a peace. His official despatches, how- 
ever, prove how little these reports can be relied on. Ido not deny that 
they are true, but I will state here, once for all, that all public sayings of 
Bismarck must be accepted with the greatest caution. He has his own 
way of making those of his views known to the world which he wants to 
have circulated. As leading statesmen in other countries make their elec 
tioneering addresses or dinner speeches, he invites an influential newspaper 
editor or correspondent, and in such an insinuating manner makes them 
the confidants of his often real, often simulated plans, that they implicitly 
believe in him. It is Bismarck’s custom to flatter national wishes and pre- 
judices whenever it serves his interests. In this instance, his remarks 
were expressly prepared for the English market, and he has fully achieved 
his object, as he has extended his sympathies with the English people. 
i do not say that Bismarck intentionally wishes to mislead people, but he 
dwells with emphasis on that side of a complicated question which he 
knows will find an echo in the heart of his hearer. 

I have never known a man who is so full of resources as he. It is as 
if halfa-dozen intellects had served to compose his head. Physical and 
moral courage, shrewdness and an indomitable will, wit and humor, saga- 
city and recklessness, a certain intuitive comprehension of men’s charac- 
ters and calm steadiness, I do not know which of these qualities is most 
wonderfully developed in this modern Proteus, this personification—to 
finish the Greek simile—of both Ulysses and Ajax. He knows no prac 
tical nor theoretical difficulty, and if there were still a proof required that 
he really is a great statesman, it would be given in the fact that he 
handles the obstacles thrown in his way as the most efficient weapons for 
attaining his ends. Besides this, he possesses a frankness doubly surpris- 
ing, as it always hits the point, and expresses itself sometimes in rough 
but always significant terms. Bismarck speaks English with a foreign 
accent, but likes to use it with his English visitors, and never misses the 
right word or the right expression, or fails to give a sharp point to his 
sentence. He enchants all his visitors with the affable manner in which 
he treats them. They expect to see a stiff, reserved state cignitary, and 
they find a ready talker, a witty companion, who laughs as heartily as 
they do, and with the same irreverence, at the official and unofficial non- 
sense which rules this world—who likes and makes a good joke, and chats 
with them as if they were old chums. 

In his use of strong expressions Bismarck cannot be surpassed by the 
reddest radical. ‘To a friend of mine he said: “If you have some business 
with a high Prussian functionary, a privy councillor, you must be so 
rough that to beat him would appear to be the next resort; then he will 


be polite and obliging.” And on another occasion : “ You have no idea of 


pas » 





When he returned from. his 


the se 


Ifconeeit of the whole roval race.” 
lirst interview with Napoleon, at Biarritz, he gave his opinion of the 
imperor, who was almost deified at the time, in the few words: “ A good 


} 


fellow, but a poor stick 


ArT) 


To the Austrian minister, when this gentle- 
man rather incredulously received one of Bismarck’s assertions, he said a 
few weeks before the outbreak of the war of 1866: “I never make a false 


statement whenever I can avoid it. In your case it is not necessary. 
Therefore I have no earthly interest to deceive you, and you can believe 


words When I saw him in May last, Bismarck gave me some very 
esting details about his endeavors to bring about, the war against 


\ustria | expected,” he said, “to have been ready in the spring of 


Niebelune- treasure means the mobilization of 500,000 men, 





ll pursue towards France to end the present war, are 
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| and it is difficult to raise it, to obtain the order from the King. On 
| account of the secret and open opposition of the court dragons and of the 
intrigues and cotillon influences of 


} 


princely and noble old women, it took 

three years before the King signed the order of mobilization and declared 

war. I was like a hunter creeping on his belly to get a shot at the game, 
a 

’ 


but I finally struck it after enormous pains and efforts. henever | 


| 
} 
| 
| thought I had conquered all resistance, new difficulties sprang up. To 
this court rabble I am indebted for my sickness, not to my open and secret 
enemies. I knew beforehand that in 1866 we should beat the Austrians. 
Our generals, with the exception of great Moltke and bull-dog Steinmetz, 
were asses (//scl), but our fighting material was excellent; each soldier 
thought for himself, and the subaltern officers cannot too highly be praised 
for their intellect, education, and bravery. If we had been defeated at K6- 
niggriitz, I should have been obliged to leave the country, for to the hatred 
[ richly enjoyed on the part of the Liberals was added the bitter animosity 
of the court rabble. An old friend and general who met me on the battle- 
field immediately after the victory was won, waa perfectly right in saying 
to me: ‘This time, Bismarck, our soldiers, with their needle-guns, have 
fought you out of the scrape, which is much better than if the old women, 
with their sticks, had driven you out of the country!’ In the Luxemburg 
question, in 1867, I tried with all my power to avoid a war with France, 
for war is always a poor, losing business, and great nations have better 
things to do than to strive for military laurels. Once go to war and 
where will itend? Each year I gained I considered an immense profit. The 
French had also threatened England, and nevertheless it did not come to a 
war. I therefore thought it my duty toavoidit. Ifthe French insist upon 
a war they shall have it, but I apprehend that we shall have a repetition 
of wars, succeeding each other, like those at the end of the last and in the 
beginning of the present century.” 

When Bismarck spoke these words, all Europe was in deep peace, and 
no one could have foreseen the thorough thrashing which the Germans 
would give the French. 

“These diplomatists at small conrts,” Bismarck continues, taking up 
another subject, “are an unmitigated nuisance: shallow, lazy fellows who 
do not see and observe public affairs, but pick up court gossip from the 
thambermaids or ladies-in-waiting. What can you do with these good- 
for-nothing cosmopolitan loiterers? I cannot act as I should like to, but 
since I have been at the head of the foreign department, I have at least 
cut down the list of the fatherlandless Excellencies to one-half of their 
original number.” In this way he went on for an hour with scarcely an 
interruption. 

And this same man isa very strict disciplinarian in his department—a 
superior who hardly tolerates an independent man, who requires implicit 
obedience, and knows only servants and clerks, but not friends and advis- 
ers. In the present emergency, his direction of German politics is an 
advantage and blessing for our people. In its dealings with France it 
needs not only a tried diplomatist, a haughty and fiery spirit, but also a 





man who acknowledges no superior to himself, who can in no way be 


duped and trifled with—a man, in short, who knows how to make his 
nation’s sic volo, sic jubeo, respected by the whole world, In all her foreign 
relations Germany cannot be more ably represented than by Bismarck, 
and as long as they occupy the foreground of events, he will act and al- 
ways be found in sympathy with his people. 


The popularity, however, which he has won by two successful wars, 
will, l apprehend, wither in the times of peace. Bismarck has neither 
interest for nor understanding of civil freedom, self-government, and con 
| stitutional liberty. His is a despotic character, he is an ingrained legiti- 
| mist, who considers it his special calling to hold down popular develop- 
| ment if it does not directly serve his purposes. What Germany next needs 
| is a Bismarck for its home policy, a man who knows how to develop more 
fully, or rather to give free scope to those rich resources and qualities of 
character by which Germany has just won the admiration of the civilized 
world and earned the hatred of the French and the Fenians. In her days 
of misfortune and national degradation she had such a man in the great 
| Baron Stein. Will she be less productive in the success of her military 

| greatness and prosperity ? 


Let me conclude this hasty sketch with an anecdote which proves that 


y 
the common saying that the sons of great men do not amount to much— 
heroum filii nequam—has its exceptions. Bismarck’s sons have at least 
inherited the wit of their illustrious father. While studying at Bonn 
they were often visited and bored by English travellers who went sight 
seeing, and for this purpose called on the sons of the Prussian statesman. 


| One day one of the young Bismarcks—the same who for his bravery in 
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the field has just been made an ensign by the King—passed down stairs, 


this the place,” they asked, “ where the Counts Bismarck live?” 
replied young Bismarck, “thisis their residence; but the show onl takes 
place twice a week, and you will have to call another day,” and there 
with he went his way. 
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YOUNG YALE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


MORE. 


Sim: Unless you are utterly wearied with the whole subject, may a 
middle-aged Yalensian, near enough to the meridian to be identified with 
Young Yale, say a few words ? 

At the recent Commencement of Yale College, the active co operation of 


the alumni with the instructors was made a subject of special considera- 





tion. 
Yale’s benefactors, money could be better applied to “ bread and butter” 


It was generally conceded that, notwithstanding the liberality of 


.- 
y 


than to “bricks and mortar.” The Faculty were under-paid, the libran 


needed funds, and the law school deserved to be placed on a better footing 
—in short, your article on “The New Education at Yale” (Feb. 3, 1870) 
expressed the views of many alumni in reference to the whole College as 
well as to its different departments. Your readers not graduates of Yale 
should know that Wednesday, the day before the commencement exer 
cises, is peculiarly the alumni meeting—Thursday afternoon being given 
up to after-dinner speeches and class responses. At Wednesday’s meeting 
the discussion was in a great measure devoted to devising some plan by 
which the graduates could manifest a practical interest in the everyday 
life of 


appointment of ¢ 


the College; 


ge; it ended, as most alumni discussions end, in the 
committee and the accomplishment of nothing. Of 
course the idea of alumni co-operation was not only suggested but strong 
ly urged. Young Yale claimed a right to participate in that which it was 
asked to foster ; it requested representation where there was to be taxation, 
offering to bear its full share of the burden. ‘This was the state of 
afiairs on Wednesday ; naturally the same subject was referred to on the 
succeeding day ; and it is the response on behalf of the class of 1860, at 
the alumni dinner of Thursday, which hag called forth so much criticism 
in your columns from “ M. A.” to “Great Cry and Little Wool.” It is not 


its author can properly care 


my purpose to defend the speech then made ; 


it gave great satisfaction 


for himself at any time ; it ¢ g at the time, not only 
because, coming after a very poor dinner, it was good of its kind, but*also 
because it had the ring of something more progressive than had been 
heard at Yale College for some time. Young Yale had already spoken in 
behalf of alumni co-operation by Prof. Fiske, of Chicago, and through the 
class of 1855; the class of 1860 (by a spokesman whose views, by the w ay, 
are entitled to much respect from the “ bread and butter” standpoint) 
wound up the subject very well with what President Woolsey termed the 


“ ’ 


second warning to the Faculty.’ 

Now, it is not quite fair that either Young Yale or the representative 
of the class of 1860 should be classed. in your columns as antagonists to 
clergymen, mere hunters after big named Men, or electioneerers for the 
President’s son ; it is not quite fair that the claims of Young Yale should 
be ignored for the purpose of criticising the phraseology of our after-din 
The evil 


we say) the first college of the country, a suitable and proper 


ner speech, or the letter of a correspondent. exists that in (as 


pecuniary 
support is wanting. 

Young Yale thinks that a participation in the active business affairs of 
Old Yale shrugs its 


the college will interest her alumni in her welfare. 


shoulders at the innovation and suggests nothing. 

Young Yale wages no war upon clergymen ; it simply asks that prac 
tical business men, who manage their own affuirs well, shall be equally 
eligible with ministers to a voice in the management of the affairs of the 
It is not with their cloth we differ, and if at times we think 
them as a class a little slow, they must bear in mind that as a rule the 


corporation. 


laity serve better as committees on ways and means, and look to t! 
parishes for the proof. 
sen by 


Young Yale sees no virtue in accidental senators, ch 


ticipating in the corporate management; if the State and the college 


must be united, some better mode of selecting rulers could be devised than 
the caprice of the black bean. 
We desire to see the college a university, its law school the first in 


| 
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the land, its library without a rival, t] ‘ cr 
with zeal and energy, its | iltv n ! | s 
‘ uworv st nis el out a . 

1 pe iniary | Ss r ( =] i 8 \\ 
believe the voung blood of You Yale we l s ‘ 
serve our a a mater il t s 1 Ww Ss ¢ t \ a] 
alumni will do no good; and should a few white cravats ‘ ) 


nore gaudy neck-ties in uniting the different views of the alumi 








college will in our opinion be none the worse for the change Anvhow 
is it too much to ask of your critics ju to VY r Yale's 1 \ 
even if they stick pins into its repres Cc. &. 
yr 
Notes. 
LITERARY. 
Mr. J. S. Reprrevn wil! publish an entirely new « nm, W 
sions and additions, of Walt Whitman's * Leaves of Gras \ ‘ 
to the foregoing, entitled “ Passage to India,” and a 1) 
Vistas,” by the same author Messrs, Roberts Brot a 4 stoty 
cations is, as usual, a promise of enter ent for rea s It ‘ 
The Moi ms of the Unseen und other new 1 s v J lt \ 
with illustrations; a new edition of Judd larga Ten ‘I 3 4 
is Ten,” by Rev. E. E. Hale, a story belo ng to the “lt i . 


“ Aspendale,” by Miss Harriet W. Preston, which the publishera say is not 












only a story but an essay, and, at all events s New E: nd 
Arthur Helps’s “ Essays written in the Intervals of Business,” and “ Sh 
Essays and Aphorisms ;” another of George Sand’s novels, * The Snow 
Man ;” “ Pericles and Aspasia,” by Walter Savage Landor; “ Roman hh 
perialism, and Other Papers,” by Prof. Seeley, author of “ Eece U 
together with his “ Lectures on, Roman History ;° and, finally, * Hlustra 
tions to Goethe’s Faust,” in silhouette by Paul Konewka, the accompanying 
text being from Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor's fortheoming translation of * Faus 
The juvenile books announced by Messrs. Roberts Bros., partly in « 
tion with English houses, are too numerous to mention here it Ww 
serve the attention of purveyors for the holidays Several re 
works are announced by Messrs. A. D. F. Ran X Co The Peres 
by FE. Prentiss ;” “Looking Back ; or, Memories of the Past,” by Mary B 
A. King; “ Holiness through Faith,” 1 .P.s Prayers and Dev 
tional Meditations,” collected from the Psalms of David, by Elihu B 
“Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” by W.S. Plumer, D.D 
and “ Culture and the Gospel,” by Rev. 8. McCa 
—The following argument against t mimigra 1of the Ch 

or the “ coolie system,” as it is called—was read the other day in Phila 

It came from Mr. Thomas, the « 

irgers us, Nothing Wendell Phil- 

for native vigor 

t ming, in ¢ seq uene of the evil 

consequesces Fr sulting from their cont us to our morrals or | 
tiks. and our labour, that I would it within mv pows Ix 
hinese wall on our Western coast so hig it would be imposible { 


c 
them to seale it. Whilst we cordially invite emigrats from Germany, [re 
land, France, Prussia, Xc. wl 


naturalized and lay down their 1 


+ ' 


> come hearr to cast their lot with us, become 


nes in our soil, we have a right to apy 

















a verry diferent rule to those who come hearr for a few years to inte! 
with our labour, collect toget! a sum of money and then go back to 
China. They have indeed no right to come / if 

—The London correspondent the Boston Dai/y Ad who was 
in Paris a few days before the city began to be really besieged, reports the 
observations which he made of that class of sojourners to whom we lately 
paid our respects—‘‘the Americans in Paris.” Tle studi 1 them at 


“Thorpe’s” and in the court-yard of the Grand Hotel, and the picture 


n drawn many times, may still excite a blush among 
their countrymen at home who do not merit 


rhe relations between wealth and culture are so different in 


though it has bee 


being so disgracefally misre 


pre sente 


Europe and in the United States that Europeans are not to be blamed if 


they take the worst specimens of us for average specimens, and conclude— 
as they justly may from what they see—that the morals of this republic 


} 7 ; } 1 ivy le 
are such as to make our pretence of being shocked at their morals scem 


Until they are undeceived, th 





will probably 
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downright y 
already begun to be, chary of 


continue to be, as the Germans have 


even when it is 


receiving our boys and girls in their pensions, 
not visible at a glance that they are ill-bred, insubordinate, and 


immodest in dress and demeanor. Nor can we deny that people who ar 
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accounted decent and respectable over here become on the Continent spec 


tators of ifthey do not participate in the most disreputable amusements, 


without the honest excuse which Glais-Bizoin offered to his fellow-deputies 


light see what 


Jardin Mabill that hen 
bted for to the Second mpire. 


for having entered one night the 





admirable institutions France was inde ] 

The Advertiser's correspondent heard the talk of the Americans who drank 
their cocktails at Thorpe’s, and he found them “more imperial than 
Palikao, more swaggering than Lebocuf, more dissipated than the departed 


Duc de Gramont.” Their contempt for the provisional government—not 


as provisional, but as republican 


N poles 


cause of the misery it has brought, not because of the wives, mothers, and 


n, and curses, if not of the Prussians, at least of the war, “not be- 


children it has made desolate, not because of the degradation it has inflicted 
on a sensitive country, but for the reason that profligate gayety is stopped, 
that fashionable 


flown.” 


amusements are suspended, that the Bois is empty, and 
that the great dandies and the fashionable youths have 


The 
women at the Grand Hotel were not less egoistic in their conversation. 
“They were, asa rule, almost pathetic in their regrets that the reign of 
fashion and frivolity was over, and one 
4 } 


rarely heard a plaint from them 


concerning the war which did not bear directly or indirectly upon the 
I leasures they had lost.” 
It is seldom that our modern reviews wander far from the current 


} 


period in selecting books for notice, unless it may be to avail themselves 
of the new edition of an old work for a fresh judgment of theauthor. The 
Saturday Review, of September 17, however, devotes a full page to a small 


hook, written in Latin, published in 1533, and now preserved as part of the 


Girenville Library in the British Museum. The reason of this remarkable 
departure from the usual custom lies in the fact that the volume seenis to 
have escaped the notice of all the historians hitherto ; and yet, without 
adding much to our knowledge of the facts in regard to the marriage and 
divorce of Catharine of Aragon from King Henry VIIL., it curiously con- 
firms and connects revelations only lately obtained from several different 
sources. Thus it corroborates the hesitation of Pope Julius II. to grant a 
dispensation for the marriage of the then Prince of Wales with his brother's 
a fact favorable to the view taken by the Protestant side that the 
and that the dispensation finally granted for it 


(2) the non-consummation of the mar- 


widow- 
marriage was void per se, 
was beyon 1 the power of the Pope 
with Catharine—a fact in accordance with the 
and (3) the intention of Henry VII. 


riage of Prince Arthur 
(Jueen’s own persistent assertions ; 
and actual proposal to marry himself his son’s widow—which agrees with 
the testim 


The second statement is sustained by transcribing in full in the original 


ny of the Simancas Record, as first discovered by Bergenroth. 


Spanish a letter from Ferdinand to his ambassador at the Court of Rome, 


adinitting that, though it was well known that the marriage had not been 
consummated, the contrary was asserted in the dispensation sent to the 
Pope for his approval—the object being to have a dispensation which 
should cover all possible objections that might afterwards be raised, and 


be itself protected against doubts as to its own validity. 


The French having chosen to put forward their struggle with Prus_ 
sia as one of races, and the Prussians having accepted this view so far as 
to speak disrespectfully of the Latin race, perhaps even a little contemp. 
tuously, we are glad to observe that the Italians are not disposed to allow 
France to usurp the prerogative of defending the common stock against 
its traducers. They improve the occasion of the overthrow of the Pope's 
temporal power to remind Germany that Europe is indebted not only to 
the Latin race for the example of separating church and state, but to that 
portion of it which lives south of the Alps. And modern Italy need not be 


ashamed of a great many other examples of genius and of institutions, 
“The eagerness of the French to appear as the political heirs of Rome” 
was remarked by Da Bois-Reymond, rector of the University of Berlin, in 
dismissing the students for their war-vacation on August 3: 


‘Tn one respect,” he went on to say, “ they are thereby greatly wrong- 
ing themselves, for they vastly surpass the Romans in mental fertility and 
esthetic endowments. But while we cannot absolve them from the vices 

Rome, we cannot give them credit for the virtues of the Roman 
The talent Romans had for colonization is entirely wanting, 


‘ . ! 
Ob itperiai 


mublie 


t 

] 
Algiers consisting in the peculiar aptitude of the original brood of pirates 
for being utilized in their own mode of warfare. Can anything be 
more silly than the analogy adopted by the French between their king- 
dom, their First Republic, their First Empire, and the nominally apposite 
ises of Roman history’ This fiction had its origin with the First Na- 
eon, who thereby made the form of government of imperial Rome 


palatabie tothe French. The faith therein is carefully nurtured by the 
! w. His uncle is Casar; the ungrateful peoples who would not 


was mingled with regret for the fate of 








ie best results which they were able to glean from the conquest of | 


Nation. 
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accept their beatitude at his hands, but shut him up at St. Helena, are 
Brutus and Cassius ; he himself, of course, is Octavius.” 





We have thus far only seen two public expressions of feeling and 
opinion about the war, and the terms of peace, emanating from French- 
men, Which we could read without regret. One comes from Auguste 
Laugel, who is well known in this country,in a letter to the London 
Times, and the other from Ernest Reaan, in an article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, of September 15, of which only a few copies have reached 
this country. M. Laugel frankly admits that none of the public men of 
France opposed the war as it ought to have been opposed, but declares 
that the curse of the Imperial régime was that the public men who grew 
up under it did not represent France, and that there is in France a public, 
of which M. Laugel is one member, which the Empire crushed out of 
sight, but which, now that the Empire is gone, may be depended on to 
resume its legitimate weight, and give Germany such moral guarantees 
for future peace as will make material ones unnecessary. He says Ger 
man unity is based 

“on unparalleled development in ail branches of human _ intellect, 
literature, poetry, philosophy, and science. ‘This feeling of German unity 
was merely poetical at first ; if it has taken a material, and, perhaps, too 
material a form, it is owing to the cruelty of the first French Empire and 
to the insolence of the second, I believe that the ungenerous policy of 
‘divide ut imperes’ ought to be abandoned by France; and I am no more 
disposed to interfere in the interior affuirs of Germany than in those of 
America.” 

He goes on to add, however, that all depends now on Prussian modera- 
tion. Prussian excesses may bring a restored Empire, or a sccialist re- 
public, which would be the ruin of France, while a liberal monarchy or a 
conservative republic would give her a policy of non-intervention, dis- 
armament, of economy and honesty ; and he asks for indulgence for the 
present holders of power, as the acceptors of a terrible heritage. In fact, 
wiser, calmer, truer words have not yet been spoken on behalf of France. 
But then, many French sympathizers in this country will be shocked by 
M. Laugel’s demand for a “liberal monarchy, a conservative republic,” 
which makes us fear he does not understand France, Frenchman though 
he be. 
with a few friends in Massachusetts who have never set foot in that 
country, but who will make it plain as a pikestaff to him that what France 
needs is a real roaring, radical, frantic red republic, with clubs, lectures, 
six-hour laws, occasional redistributions of property, and, in fact, a frequent 
overhauling of the whole social organization from garret to cellar. 


If he will only come over here, we will put him in communication 


—Renan’s article, which is entitled “ La France et Allemagne,” las 
all the brilliancy, incisiveness, and clearness which give the best French 
writing so much of its charm, but, at the same time, a breadth of view, and 
a keenness of the historical sense, and elevation above all passions of the 
hour, which make him, perhaps, the most effective and instructive of living 
French political commentators, and make one regret that in this field he 
has done so little. He talks coldly, to be sure, as one wlio really feels, as 
he says, that this war, over which Europe is weeping, “like all else here 
below, is only an episode in an everlasting dream—a wrinkle on the sur- 


’ 


face of an infinity which produces us and then absorbs us ;” but his cool- 
ness, in a time of general heat and brawl, serves, as an aid to reflection, all 
the purposes of silence and seclusion. He says the waris an awful misfor- 
tune, which puts an end for tke present to the prospect of a close union of 
France, Germany, and England in the work of civilization. The Germans 
are naturally “separatists,” but the idea of unity was bred amongst them, 
by French brutality, first under the French monarchy and then under Na- 
poleon I, The new Germany is the result of the battle of Jena. The agi- 
tation was put to sleep by the sage policy of Louis Philippe; it was roused 
into activity by Louis Napoleon’s Italian war and the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy. From that moment, France began to be again suspected, anc 
justly suspected, by Germany. 
never form the nucleus of Germany ; Prussia became so naturally ; and the 
basis of the Prussian monarchy being the northern provinces, still under 


the domination of feudal ideas, and possessing a feudal social organization, 


Austria, being two-thirds Slave, could 


her progress has been tainted all along by feudalism and is still character- 
ized by it. Bismarck’s plans were elaborated with the knowledge and 
approval of Louis Napoleon, but the latter was obliged, in order to be 


of the opposition, to ask for 


” 


able to make head against the “ taquineries 
what Germany could not be expected to cede, while Bismarck found him- 
self forced by German opinion into an attitude towards France which was 
no part of his original programme. He denies that war between the two 
Time would probably have removed the dange 
the death of the present King, and the accession of the Crown Prince, « 


countries was inevitable. 
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the wisdom and moderation of whose character, and that of the Princess, 
he speaks strongly, would have changed the state of things in Prussia 
Ile charges the responsibility of the war, however, partly on Prussian 
hardness, interestedness, and want of generosity, but mainly on the super- 
ficiality of French newspapers, the presumption and obstinacy of French 
military men, but more than all on the “ pouvoir personnel” of the Empe 
ror. He protests strongly against the abstraction of Alsace and Lorraine, 
as likely to prove fatal to French unity, and predicts, as the result of the 
subsidence of German fear of France, the disappearance of Prussia from 
the scene, or, rather, its absorption in a free and united Germany ; but as 
long as France and Germany remain at daggers drawn, Prussia, in virtue 


of her military power, must predominate such as 





Some of his analyses 
that of the causes of present German hostility to France, and his reasons 
for believing that France cannot copy the Prussian military institutions— 
are striking and interesting. Indeed, the whole article is perhaps the 
most valuable contribution yet made to the literature of the war, and 
forms a strange contrast to the hysterical cries and vain babblings even of 
such men as Louis Blane and Charles de Mazade. 

—The Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg has received a valu 
able contribution from General Abramoff, commanding in Turkestan. It 
is a copy of the Koran belonging to the Caliph Osman, and said to be the 
one written by Osman himself, which he was reading at the time of his 
death, his blood-stains being still visible. It was one of the treasures of 
the library of Tamerlane, and has been for a very long time preserved in 
the Mosque Hodja-Aklhrar at Samarkand, having been presented to its 
founder by the Caliph at Constantinople. General Abramoff obtained it 
in return for a few hundred roubles presented to the mosque. The manu 
script is written in the Cufic script, without points or marks, and, whether 
it is or not the original of Osman, is unquestionably of very great anti- 
quity, and has for hundreds of years been an object of adoration at Samar- 
kand. 

—The efforts to settle the Hebrew question in Western Russia, where the 
Jews form 36 per cent. of the population, and where they have in their 
hands nearly all of the trade, and in the north-western provinces 73 per 
cent. of the real estate in the cities and towns, has led to the publication 
at Wilna of a very curious book—‘“ The Book of Kahal,” by J. Braph- 
It consists chiefly of authentic documents signed by the rabbinical 
authorities, with the necessary explanations and excursuses. 


mann. 
These go 
to prove that the Jewsin Western Russia form separate aristocratico-repub 
lican communities, bound together among themselves, with their own 
government, laws, judges, and schools, living among but totally distinct 
from the native populations. They have even their own language— 
Hebrew for documents, and a mixture of German, Polish, and Hebrew for 
common life. This rabbinical government is called the Kahal, which 
possesses an unappealable despotic power, and the laws are derived from 
the Talmud. 
to the Russian tribunals, and the doctrine is stated that the Russian laws 
According to the author, the Kahal does much 


The Jews are forbidden by the Kahal ever to have recourse 


are not binding on them. 
more than the Government to prevent the Jews from coalescing with the 
Russian population, as their regulations penetrate to the innermost details 
of private life, regulating the number of guests at feasts and marriages, 
the musicians, ete. The instruments by which the patrician caste keep 
their predominance over the plebeians are excommunication, which in a 
town almost entirely Hebrew, such as Berditchev, is civil death, and the 
taxes which are exacted from various things, and especially from the 
butchery of cattle according to the Mosaic law. These taxes, curicusly 
enough, are sanctioned and enforced by Russian laws. Sometimes the Jews 
turn the tables on the Christians, and make them pay the taxes for Jewish 
institutions. The Kahal, for instance, is allowed a tax on all liquor sold 
in village taverns kept by Jews. In the north-western provinces, there 
are no other country taverns, and the tax of course falls on the consumer. 
In Wilna, a tax was allowed on all provisions sold in a certain quarter of 
the city inhabited chiefly by Hebrews, and they subsequently succeeded 
in getting the city fish-market moved there. 
M. Braphmann, himself a Jew, and seemingly proved by his documents, 
is that the Kahal regards the property of all Christians as unoccupied and 
belonging to itself, and sells the right to obtain possession of this in any 
way from the Christian owner. 
right to lend money on the property or buy it. 
hold of a Christian’s property not previously sold by the Kahal, he must 
pay a large sum to get a proper document from the Kahal before he can 


One curious fact alleged by 


After such a sale, no other Jew hasa 


If a Jew buys or gets 
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curious details are given, and one case is brought the sale in th 
way of the right to explovit and get possession of a whole Franciscan 
monastery. At all events, the book throws light on sor very interes 
ing cusioms of the Russian Jews It has already called « a serie 
of severe articles against the Hebrew patriciate in the @olos, and has been 
sharply criticised by the Jewish organ, The Day, of Odessa. Many of its 
statements have, however, been confirmed by recent instances cited by 
various Jews in other papers. Perhaps some one else will tak es 


ject in hand and give usa true picture of life in these purely Jew 


communities. 

—~We regret to notice that a useful Anglo Chinese publication Votes 
and (Queries on China and Japan—has been discontinued, owing to ceriain 
difficulties encountered by the new proprictor and editor, Mr. Davies 
Originally projected and for three years edited by Mr. N. B, Dennys, i 
was well supported by sinolognues and oriental scholars, the names of S 
Wells Williams, Edkins, Dr. M: 


and others of celebrity appearing in its pages, while warm testimotiy to its 


irtin, Medhurst, Maver Schlegel, Gialt 


value was accorded by the press and various literary correspondents | 





in this country and Europe. Its decease wiil be a real loss to all interes 
in Chinese and Japanese life and literature, but it will, we hope 
long, find a successor supported by the same talent as that which ret red 
it so successful in the beginning. 
“ rh 
—A convenient table is given in the last number that has come to 
hand of the Chinese Re corder and Vissi re } an ! etendt: 
little periodical published at Foochow Despite the improvement in 
modern geographies, we very much doubt if one person in ter 
not resident in China, could name the provinces and capital citi 
Celestial Empire ; while few have any but the vaguest idea of the districts 
into which they are divided. The following will therefore be interest 
to many—the more so that, next to the open or “ treaty” ports, the cities 
named in the second column are those most frequently ref 1 to in 
Eastern correspondence : 
Depart Sul Major \ 
Province. Capital City ments t te DD t D 
Chih-li Pao-ting-fu .. 
Kiang-su Kiang-ning-fu s 
Ngan-hui Ngan-king-tu. Ss 
Kiang-si. Nan-chang-fu 1 2 
Che-kiang . Hang-chow-fu } 
Fokien . . Foo-chow-fa — 1 
Hu-peh . . . Wu-chang-fu. . . 0 10 s 60 
HIu-nan . . . Chang-sha-fu i) { 4 
Ho-nan Kai-fur u ’ 1 
Shan-tung. . Chi-nan-fu. 1) 
Shan-si . Tai-yuan-fu ) s 
Shan-si . . . Si-ngan-fu P i : ) : 
Kansuh . Lan chow-fu . } 
Szu-chuen. . Che'eng-tu-fu 12 19 2 
Kuang-tung . Kuang-chow-fu ’ 2 8 s 
Kuang-si . . Kuei-lin-fu : 11 is 3 i 
un-nan . Yun-nan-fu lt i 29 ’ ST 
Kuci yvang-f 12 5 i ; 4 
i 13 900 279 1 2 
According to the received accounts, which estimate the total number of 


officials of all grades at a little over 30,000, this would give an average « 
110 to each department. The remainder of the number under notice con 
tains some able papers on miscellaneous subjects ; “ Chinese Arts of He 
ing,” “ Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta in Fokien,” with a paper on the al 


~ 


riginal or Miautzii tribes of China, are the most noticeable. 


—A correspondent informs us that the edition of Mareo Po! 
Pauthier, to which we referred in our issue of Sept. 20, is likely to be 
superseded by an English version, now being prepared for the press by 
Colonel Yule, the well known orientalist, whose * Travels of Ibn Batuta 

Colonel Yule has 
F , 


been most indefatigable in collecting material, and has been specia hy 


show his fitness for the new work he has undertaken. 


aided by residents in China, who have collected much information regard 
ing the geography of places no longer known under their former names 
and the identification of which has hitherto been most unsatistact 

Considerable labor has been expended in defining the old port of Hang 
chow, once the chief mart of China, but which no longer exists, even in 
maps dating back to the beginning of the last century. A sandbank now 
occupies the place of the once famous harbor, and all recollection of it 


former greatness has totally disappeared amongst the few fishermen who 





now inhabit the locality. Many disputed points are likely to be cles 
up in the forthcoming edition, thanks to the attention which Colonel Yule 
has succeeded in exciting on the part of brother orientalists. Since 
Pauthier’s time consid 


‘rable fight has been thrown on the gener 





tribal names used by Polo in his references to the Chinese of his day, and 


be recognized as the legal owner, under penalty of excommunication. | in this respect the editor's labors are likely to afford some novel and in- 


Such a state of things seems in the highest degree improbable, but very 


teresting informati 
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‘ Al I » ITS 1 re 
sing general excellence of the standard English transla- 
tion of the Bible is universally admitted. In accuracy of rendering, it 
acknowledges no inferiority te any other version of the Jewish and 
he Christian Scriptures; in purity and beauty of style, it is the first 
of English classics ; and its diction and special grammatical structure are 
appropriate to the matter in a degree of which modern literature offers 


no other example. The revision of such a translation can have but two 
: 


legitimate aims 


of a corrupt original text by the translators, or from a mistaken interpre- 


first, the correction of errors arising from the adoption 


ation of the text; and, secondly, the substitution of more appropriate 
vords or forms of expression for terms and phrases which are now wholly 
obsolete and unintelligible to the ordinary reader, or which, through 
changes in the language and in the tone of social culture, have become 
inapplicable, or suggestive of low or revolting images or associations, 
offensive to the sound taste and the moral sense of the present age. 

The labor of revision, hence, obviously divides itself into two branches 
—the establishment of the original text, and the adaptation of the trans- 
lation to the revised original. The first} of these tasks is probably both 
the least important and the most easily performed. It is generally allowed 
that, with a very few well-known exceptions, the discrepancies between 
the best Hebrew and Greek manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments 
are not so great as to affect materially the interpretation of any of the 
texts relied upon as evidence in support of any particular tenet; or, to 
give this idea another expression, they are not such that, if two or more 
honest, unprejudiced, and otherwise competent enquirers, using different 
original texts selected from those recognized by the learned as the best, 
should arrive at different conclusions as to what the Scriptures really teach 
respecting the leading doctrines of the Christian faith, their diversities of 
opinion would be founded upon or occasioned by other considerations than 
a difference of reading. This view of the subject is happily confirmed by 
the fact that the numerous translations of the Bible, old and new, oriental 
and occidental, though following different original authorities, agree so 
closely in the main that almost any one of them might, without great im- 
probability, be supposed to have been taken from the same text as any 
other that least resembles it. The Catholic must found his distinctive 
doctrines on something more than textual discrepancies between the 
authoritative Vulgate and the manuscripts used by the Protestant trans- 
lators and theologians, and the Protestant must maintain his special reii 
gious belief on other grounds than Scriptural declarations which he holds 


in the Vulgate. The Biblical student of the present 


to be misinterpreted 
day, who compares the New Testament as given in the Bishops’ Bible of 
1568 with the contemporaneous Romish version by the “ Papists of the 
traitorous seminary at Rhemes,” will not find sufficient ground for the 
violence with which Martin and Fulke assailed, respectively, the supposed 


corruptions of translations which by no means differed so widely as did 





the theological opinions of the disputants. The Bible of 1611 itself, 
though to the best ability of the revisers everywhere conformed to the 
Hebrew and Greck texts, nevertheless agrees in a surprising measure 
with the Wycliflite translations of the fourteenth century, which are 
known to have been founded on the Vulgate and other early Latin 
versions, 

So far as the Old Testament is concerned, there is little reason to ex- 
pect the discovery of authentic manuscripts which will justify essential 
alterations in the generally received text. At the same time, the progress 
of linguistic learning and the study of early oriental translations, and of 


other branches of Eastern sacred literature, will doubtless suggest both cor- 


rections of long-current erroneous readings and new interpretations of pas- 


Indeed, the advancement of our critical 


sages hitherto misunderstood. 


knowledge 


if these ancient oracles will be perpetual, and we shall never 


ive at absolutely definitive results. But this progress is slow, and 
there is no immediate prospect of such discoveries as will require great 
changes in our views of the character and interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. If we are to wait for a text unequivocally perfect, we 


shall wait for ever, and the expectation of more satisfactory readings is 
not a sullicient reason for delaying action, provided a revision is expedient 
on other grounds. 


bservations apply with nearly equal force to the Greek text of 


The BC OO 
the Apocryphaand the New Testament. Since the discovery of the Sinaitic 
manuscript, and since the jealousy of ue has so far yielded as to make 


the Vatican Codex accessible to Biblical scholars, it may be assumed as 
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probable that we are in possession of sufficient means for determining, 
with a close approximation to the truth, the genuine reading of all the 
books of the Christian Scriptures, or, in other words, of establishing a text 
which may be allowed to stand as the original for a peried long enough 
to produce changes in the English language which shall require still an 
other revision. 

The first duty of the revisers, then, is to settle the text to be translated 
from, and the exegesis of that text. The establishment of the readings 
and the interpretation of the text are indeed distinct labors, but the quali 
fications required for the performance of them are so nearly identical tha 
they may and should be entrusted, if not to the same individuals, at least 
to the same class of scholars. Besides the rare moral requisites of perfect 
candor, impartiality, and independence, the satisfactory discharge of the 
duty we are considering demands great knowledge of the theory of lin- 
guistics in the most advanced state of that science ; thorough scholarship 
in the original languages of the Scriptures and in the cognate dialects ; 
the most profound and comprehensive learning in the theology, the ritual- 
ism, the ethics, and the social life and institutions of the people of Pales- 
tine, and of the neighboring tribes with whom they had relations of blood 
or of commercial and political intercourse ; and, finally, great experience 
and skill in diplomaties, or the deciphering of ancient manuscripts and the 
determination of their age and authenticity. 

The term “ diplomatics” is not so familiar to the readers of a country 
which possesses no old manuscripts as to render some explanation of its 
The diversities of ancient handwriting were as 
The characters employed by the 


meaning superfluous. 
great as those of modern chirography. 
copyists differed both from those of our ordinary letterpress and from the 
script-hand of our time, and hence long practice is required to be able to 
read any writing which is even a few centuries old. The scribes, too, 
habitually employed numerous contractions and shorthand forms, to save 
Not only 
were inflexional terminations thus abbreviated, but common words and 


space and economize the costly material on which they wrote. 
syllables of considerable length were often expressed by a mere flourish 
of the pen. Hence the grammatical construction, and, of course, the 
meaning, of a period may depend upon a dot or a mark so insignificant as 
to escape an untrained eye altogether. The deciphering of manuscripts 
thus written is a slow and laborious process, requiring a knowledge, an 
experience, and habits of patient investigation which can be acquired 
only at the expense of long years of study. Again, scribes are prone to 
mistakes in copying in all languages, especially in those with which they 
are not altogether familiar. In every language, there is a particular set 
of mistakes which is most likely to occur, and every copyist has his own 
special errors into which he is constantly running. It is difficult to give 
intelligible examples of such habitual errors in languages not known to 
ordinary readers ; but we may illustrate what we mean by referring to 
the experience of every man who has given a few lessons in Latin. All 
blockheads will muke the same blunders in construing their texts, and, 
besides this, every dullard will have habitual mistranslations of his own, 
so that a practised teacher can foretell, with almost infallible certainty, 
exactly how Master John or Master Peter will bungle a given passage in 
reciting his Virgil. The decipherers of an ancient manuscript must know 
what errors to expect in a Greek or Roman scribe, and of what transgres- 
sions of orthography and inflexion the particular copyist he is reading is 
most likely to be guilty. 

But suppose the manuscript deciphered and copied, it becomes further 
necessary to determine its value as an authority. Prima facie, the oldest 
copies may be assumed to be the most accurate, as being nearest in time 
to the original. Most old manuscripts are without date or name of writer, 
and, as falsifications are frequent, these indications are in themselves of 
little value, even when they exist, and other tests must be resorted to. 
It is observed that not only has the handwriting of every nation a special 
character, but that its type changes from century to century, and hence, 
upon inspection of the chirography of an old writing, an accomplished 
diplomatist can say, with approximate certainty, This manuscript is the 
work of ascribe of such or such a nation, and it was written in such or 
such acentury. But these are by no means the sole tests of age. The 
color, consistence, and chemical composition of the ink ; the character of the 
lines, as indicating whether they were drawn with a reed or hair-pencil or 
a pen; the style of ornamentation of the capital letters ; the justification 
—to use a printer’s word—of the pages ; the form and combination of the 
numerals, the quality of the parchment or paper, and many other mate- 
rial indications, must be taken into account in settling the age of tle 


writing. And, besides all this, there are many points of internal evidence 
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of a still subtler character which must be considered in determining the 
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literary value of a given manuscript. 
The labors thus far detailed are entirely irrespective of the language 


into which the translation is to be made, and, consequently, they would 
be precisely the same whether the proposed version were to be in German, 
in English, in Spanish, or in Hindustani. The nationality of the scholars 
charged with this duty is, therefore, wholly immaterial, and, from this 
and other considerations already stated, it is obvious that, other things 
being equal, there is no good reason why Jews as well as Christians, 
rabbis as well as bishops, should not havea voice in determining the read- 
ing of the Hebrew Scriptures, and why Germans, Russians, and Creeks, 
reed not tied 
down by infallible decrees to the words of the Latin Vulgate, may not aid 


Biblical students, in short, of every tongue and of every 


in settling the text of an authority regarded as paramount equally by all. 
In so great and so an important an undertaking, the soundest and largest 
living learning ought to be called into service; the best scholarship of 
Judaism and of Christendom employed in preparing what, for the time, 
may be regarded as an authoritative setting forth of a law recognized as 
binding, in its respective parts, Jew and Christian alike. It is perhaps 
needless to add that all, or even a majority, of the ablest Biblical oriental- 
ists are not of the English Church or of the English nation; and if it is 


true, as Blunt asserts, that ‘the venerable Pusey ” is the “ greatest Hebrew 


land, it is quite certain that the highest 


order of sacred learning has no representatives in that country. 





scholar and theologian” of Ens 





Doubtless, a proposal to defer to the opinions of German rationalists 
in deciding between any two different readings of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures would be very repugnant to the prejudices and the feelings 
of many a devout believer; but though the arrogant dogmatism of Ger- 
man learning is often highly offensive to the self-respect of scholars of 
other nations, yet no fair-minded and competent judge will contend that 
German historical and critical investigators are inferior to those of Eng 
land in acumen, in soundness of judgment, in honesty, or in impartiality. 
To reject such helpers, therefore, altogether, or even to refuse them an 
equal authority in the preliminary and fundamental process, would be an 
exhibition of a narrow and selfish prejudice, or a weakness discreditable 
to the guardians of a religion which, rightly understood, forbids us to 
love the church better than Christianity, or Christianity itself better than 
the truth. a oe 


THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF PRUSSIA AND FRANCE.* 


THE overwhelming success of Prussia has clearly shown that armies 





organized upon the same basis as are those of every civilized state, except 
North Germany and Switzerland, are nothing more than historical curio- 
sities. They are in the same relations to the army which is to-day the 
first in the world as bows and arrows and battle-axes are to Gatling guns 
and breech-loaders. The strenuous efforts of C:esarism to place an impas- 
sable barrier between the soldier and the citizen are now rendered for ever 
impracticable. The two have become homogeneous, and the wars of the 
future are to be waged, not by the “dregs of the population,” as in the 
cases of the Crimean and Italian campaigns, but by armed nations. 

Although it might seem at first sight suggestive of a return to the 
age of the invasions of the Northmen, Goths, and Huns, yet it is purely in 
the interests of civilization that, from the first sure sign of hostilities 
until the close of the war, the wheels of progress should cease turning, 
and the whole civil machinery of the state come to a dead stop, so that 
the untrammelled resources of the entire nation may be directed to the 
extirpation of the evil. What torrents of precious blood, shed on modern 
battle-fields, would have been spared, had war always been ushered in 
with this civil stagnation, and rendered nations fully alive to the awful 
scourge they were inviting. If that Utopia of everlasting peace, so much 
talked about, were ever really in store for us, it would originate from the 
future impossibility of checking, even momentarily, the increasing civil 
industry and advancement. 

Prussia to-day counts among her soldiers nearly all of her leading men 
in every walk of life, whether statesmen, financiers, men of science, or 
scholars, 


+ 
= 


Her laws compel every subject, from her premier down to the 
meanest inhubitant, to defend his home. 

is of infinitely greater value to his country then that of a French soldier 
to his. 


The life of a Prussian soldier 


The former is a fair representative of the intelligence and moral 
ity which the superior educational system has fostered, while the troops 
which Louis Napoleon put in the field had few feelings in common wit! 


* * The Military Resources of Trussi 
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other Frenchmen, although endowed with the dashing and magn 
courage which is this great military nation’s birthright The hight 
of the Prussian private makes it imperative for his er to possess 
advantages of at least an equal general « es 


purely military examinations, each officer has to 


as to his general culture; and no pains and expet 


render him in every way worthy of the confidence a 
precious material which the nation places in his hands The Fren 
oflicer, on the contrary, is fortunate if he has even a technical education 


in the narrowest sense of the term. Instances, indeed, he 


French officers who could not even write their own names; the preva 
lence of such men has not only prevented the oflicer’s uniform from | 
a passport to good society, as it is in Prussia, but has brought it into s 
disrepute that the better class of officers are 
badges of authority before being received socially. 

This want of sympathy between the army of the late EF 
educated classes explains the readiness which not only the journalists | 


also the people have shown to sacrifice their armies for trifling ends 





wild cries, however, of the former for blood letting of anv kind at ans 
price signify nothing ; for if these fire eaters had, like their milder conte 
poraries, in common with all citizens throughs t Fat 
forced to bear arms, France would have reaped some of the advantag 
be derived from the policy of placing the directors of a railroad eompany 
upon the cow-catcher. 

Publications of military men, inspired by a love for and a des 


further the interests of the profession—and there is nothing else to is 





one to undertake a work of the sort nd, asa rule, but very few r ers 
even among army ollicers, The knowledge of this afforded some reli 
the First Napoleon when he first saw in print the “Treatise on Grand 
Military Operations ” written by Jomini, then a “chef d’eseadron 

after venting his rage upon his ministers for ever allowing to bey shed 
a book which reduced all the principles of war to formule, he afters 
reflection exclaimed : ‘“ But I attach too much importance to this 

tion. The old generals who command against me will never read 

the few young ones who will read it have no commatr We tr how 
ever, that the opportune appearance of the book before us w 

for ita more cordial reception than is usually accor \ 

The “ Recent Changes in the Art of War” is the first of the four ess 
composing the volume, which were collected and republished 

numbers of the Ldinburgh Review between the vears 1S i i 3 
this essay Colonel Chesney shows us that the fundamental prin St 
the science of war have been, and always will be, the same for all ages 
Like all general truths, they are imperishable; and to them are due the 


victories of Issus, Arbela, and Pharsalia, no less than those of Auster 





Jena, and Koniggriitz. The increased civilization n n sciet 
greater wealth, and the now general use of steam, have rendered t] 
problem more complicated and difficult, but its effects, when once solv 
will be more striking. The sphere of application of the pring ( 
science has been vastly enlarged, and the writer tells us that “strategy 


will become belder and more decisive as it will also make larger d 











upon the intellect of the chief,” and will “increase the advantage wh 
superiority of conception has always claimed But there is nothing m 
satisfactory in the whole volume than the justice, so long withheld. w 

the Archduke Charles receives at the hands of Colonel Chesney. Tis 
cenerally underrated captain, although shackled by the jea sy of 
mperial relatives, the impertinent interference of the war ministry ! 
the meddling arrogance of the Aulic Council, yet achieved sucecss \ 
considering a e circumstances, evinced military talents equal to thos 
his autocratic rival. When, in the e: part of his care eA 

had driven across the Rhine the | 1 armies Jed by Moreau d 
Jourdan, gwenerais sx cond only to Napo eon and himsel . hes tbmitted to 
tha nu ~e saad oe aaa aS -_ , 1 4 ‘i 
the numerous dead-weigits who hung abvpou uiS Neck Aa plan for thie 


‘transfer of his victorious army direct across the 


Alps into Napoleon's 
Of this proposal Colonel Chesney truly remarks: 





rear in Lombardy.” 


ATA 


‘There has been no bolder device in strategy at any time, and its auda 
city probably caused its rejection at Vienna, for the Emperor had not vet 
been taught to be jealous of his brother's fame. But history might } 
had to write the events that followed with another pen lad this d n 
been carried out with as much spirit as the German campaign.” I 
further information upon this subject, however, we must refer our reades 
to the volume itself 


In an essay on the “ Military Growth 





portrays in vivid colors the 


rapid and bri 








The 


“ Sclavie (”) country oceupied by 
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nation from the time when it was a mere 
a garrison of Teuton colonists” until it became the core around which is to 
gather a united Germany. As this rise is owing to circumstances essen- 


tially military, we have in this chapter a valuable summary of Prussian 


history from the birth of the kingdom to the Treaty of Prague. The ruin 


of the French armies to-day is directly traceable to the consequences of 


the Treaty of Tilsit; since that time, in all that goes to make a nation 
powerful, France has receded in about the same proportion as Prussia has 
advanced. The condition of the Prussian army seventy years ago was 
somewhat similar to that of the French at the outbreak of the present 
war. Relying entirely eon the glories ef the past, Prussia deemed herself 


invincible, while bribery and corruption undermined her military organi- 


zation and sapped her vitality. Her army was commanded either by the 
youthful and inexperienced scions of reigning princelings whom the king 
wished to conciliate, or by imbecile old fossils, whose only merit consisted 
in having outlived the great Frederic; while the scum of the floating 
population of the globe was all that could be raked together to endure 
the inhuman severity of the Prussian officers; thus furnishing soldiers, 
who preserved an outside semblance to the battalions of Frederic by 
carefully treasuring up all their vices and as diligently ejecting all their 
virtues, and who, if they fought bravely, only did so for the same reason to 
which one of our most distinguished generals used to attribute the daring 
courage of the regiment which he once commanded, saying, “ My men 
fought well, for they knew they would rather be in hell than in my regi- 
ment.” The healthful lesson of Jena and Auerstiidt, however, brought to 
light this corruption, and changed the “servile worship of Prussian mo- 
dels, which had prevailed through the armies of Europe, into a contempt 
as ill founded as the opposite extreme.” In 1807, her entire political 
system underwent a renovation, and under the wise direction of Stein 
and Scharnhorst were sown the seeds of that military organization among 
the early fruits of which are Kéniggriitz and Sedan and the assumption 
of the former imperial claims of Austria. 

In an essay upon the “ Military Institutions of France,” Mr. Reeve points 
out the significant fact that, if “ the constable’s sword and marshal’s staff 
in modern France were in the hands best able to wield those symbols of 
military authority, the three distinguished officers” (meaning the Duc 
d’Aumale and Generals Trochu and Changarnier) “ would probably not 
have employed the pen to place their experience and judgment at the ser- 
vice of their country.” Under this heading we have an historical narra- 
tive of the administration of the regalar army of France from its first sys- 
tematic organization under Louvois, seconded by the valuable assistance 
of that rigid disciplinarian Colonel Martinet (who has bequeathed his 
name to our language), down to the close of Marshal Vaillant’s adminis- 
tration. Louvois, Carnot, and Niel are the three ablest war-ministers in 
French history; the military glory of Louis XIV. was due to Louvois 
much more than to Turenne and Luxembourg, who only used with fair 
dexterity the effective instrument which the genius of the minister had 
created. The army, as organized by Louvois, greatly deteriorated after 
his death, until it was at last entirely swept away by the great storm of 
1789. The wonderfully prompt and systematic organization of the “ levée 
en masse” decreed by the Convention will always be of great interest to 
the military student. It is to the lasting merits of Carnot that he created 
those armies of the Republic who “ followed Jourdan and Moreau to the 
frontiers of Bohemia,” and invented the system by means of which Napo- 
leon was afterwards able to keep himself supplied with the enormous 
amount of material which he consumed ; for it is a singular fact that the 
“ greatest master of the art of modern warfare did nothing to improve the 
organic constitution of his army.” Marshal Niel’s administration was 
signalized by a new law for the organization of the army in 1868, which 
Mr. Reeve publishes in an appendix. The sudden collapse of France 
proves nothing against this system, which has not had time enough to 
work smoothly, even if it had been pnt fairly into execution. Its efficiency 
was undermined by the swindling process of allowing recruits to be repre- 
sented by bank-notes to fill the mouths of the hungry parasites of Impe- 
rialism, and by the general rottenness of the Second Empire. It is claimed 
that the Marshal's plan embodies the essential merits of the Landwehr 
organization, of which it is a modification, without imposing upon the 
people the same restraints and rigil exactions. At the time of the 
Luxemburg war-cloud, the Emperor's manifest desire to bring on hosti- 
lities was frustrated by the knowledge of the simple fact that, using his 
greatest efforts, he could have put in the field only 150,000 men, poorly 
equipped and destitute of a proper commissariat, to oppose the 800,000 
Prussians, most of whom had but a few months back marched from one 
of the most complete victories of modern times to within striking distance 
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of the French frontier. It now appears that, had the late Marshal's plan 
been carried out in good faith, Franee would have had under her colors 
a million and a half of men, fully provided with the appliances of modern 
science, in room of the 350,000 who could with difficulty answer to he: 
summons in her hour of trial. 

Other things approximating to equality, victory in the end is but a ques 
tion in arithmetic. France, with a somewhat smaller population than her ad- 
versary—one which does not increase at all when the annual conscription is 
100,000, and which perceptibly diminishes when the conscription is 140,000, 
and out of which ina given yearoaly 132,000 men fit to bear arms ever reach 
their twentieth year—would have had to furnish at least 500,000 recruits 
annually to keep such an enormous army upon an effective footing. How- 
ever skilfully the resources of France might have been used, they would 
liave proved impotent to prevent German unity. Had Louis Napoleon’s 
dream of entering Berlin in triumph been realized, the fated event 
would only have been delayed. Instead of looking upon the German 
Empire as an insupportable evil, Frenchmen should cordially greet 
it, and regard it as the greatest blessing which can befall them (and here 
we are at issue with Mr. Reeve, who attributes the insecurity of peace 
since the Treaty of Prague to Prussian moves for the achievement of this 
unification, and insists that, if effected, it would be “ more dangerous to 
). The Germany of yesterday, between 


’ 


France than to any other power’ 
Prussia and Austria, which Dr. Strauss compares to a “ carriage with 
horses harnessed at both ends and pulling opposite ways,” will always be 
a lasting danger to France, and will always force her to endure the ruin- 
ous evils resulting from the maintenance of a large standing army. This 
state of things, according to the Comte de Paris, no mean authority, keeps 
upon the frontiers of France two powers, each of which is ever ready to 
compromise her with their difficulties, only to soon desert her, and to end 
by uniting against her, for fear lest the one might seem less German 
than its rival. The natural consolidation of the Teutonic races gives an 
earnest of future peace and prosperity which alone can turn the energies 
of France into their proper channels, allow her population to recover from 
the effects of the wars of the First Empire, and eradicate from her system 
the intermittent fever to which she has been subject since the Revolution. 
The Germany which is now forming, although possessing greater mili- 
tary resources than France, yet will be less aggressive, for her peace will 
be in the hands of those to whom, most bitterly of all, would the horrors 
of war come home. 

The remaining essay, upon the “ Rifled Ordnance of England and 
France,” widely differs from the other three, inasmuch as it is too abstract 
to interest the general reader, while it is of but little worth to the military 
student, for, as the author says, it is compiled from sources printed seven 
years ago. 

Taken as a whole, however, the useful information and original thought 
contained in the book, aside from the terseness and perspicuity of the style, 
so fitting to the subject, are such as to earn for it a high place in military 


literature. 


THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND.* 

Tis book, of which we are glad to welcome a second and enlarged 
edition, tells one of the strangest stories in all history, and, when we say that 
it accounts for the present cendition of Ireland with a clearness displayed 
by no other work, it is the same as saying that it throws light on one of 
the darkest and most serious problems of modern society, for the condition 
of Ireland is actually putting in peril at this moment the dearest interests 
of both England and America. The “curse of Cromwell,” in short, has 
lighted on and followed over the earth not only the Celts whom he 
sought to extirpate, but the Anglo-Saxons whom he sought to serve. 

Mr. Prendergast was five years ago appointed, with Dr. Russell, the 
President of Maynooth College, on a commission to examine the great 
body of historical papers known as the Carte Collection, and deposited in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The Carte Collection contains the Ormonde 
Papers, or letters and documents, public and private, connected with the 
government of Ireland during the Duke of Ormonde’s connection with it, 
from 1641 down to his death in 1688, with the exception of ten years, from 
1650 to 1660, passed in exile with the king. From the Restoration until 
his death, Ormonde was in effect Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and was the 
recipient of all the petitions, plaints, and remonstrances presented by those 
whom the wars, confiscations, and settlements of the Commonwealth had 


wronged. With the aid of this collection, and of various family papers 
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Second edition, enlarged. 
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never before examined, Mr. Prendergast has been able to set before us, 
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with curious and instructive minuteness, the real nature and results of 
the great social and political revolution known as the Cromwellian settle- 
ment of Ireland. 

The war in Ireland, begun by Cromwell in 1649, was ended in 1653. 
The Irish were put down much as the Indians on the Western plains are 
now put down, by wholesale massacre and by the destruction of their 
crops and cattle. During the last two years, their resistance consisted 
siinply of guerilla warfare, in which, owing to the nature of the country, 
they were very successful, and to put an end to it the parliamentary army 
under Ireton laid everything waste. In his march of 150 miles from 
Limerick to Waterford, he passed through fertile districts of thirty miles 
When 
“ peace” came in 1657, special licenses were issued by government to kill 
and dress sheep and lambs. There is one on record which permits the 
Widow Bulkeley, in consideration of her “ould age and weakness of 


rogether in which not a house or living creature was to be seen. 


, 


body, to kill and dress as much Jamb as should be necessary for her own 
use and eating, not exceeding three lambs for a whole year.” The last 
organized force of the Irish had surrendered the previous year, and now 
came the plan of pacification. The pay of the English army was heavily 
in arrears, and it was resolved to satisfy the claims of both officers and 
men by grants of land to be taken from the Irish. The officers were very 
eager for this arrangement, as they wished to found families—the men 
Jess so, but it was the best they could do; so they accepted. 

The first thing to be done was to get rid of as many of the Irish as 
possible. Accordingly, the men were encouraged in every way to enter the 
service of Continental powers, and in the years 1651-54 34,000 embarked 
for Poland, France, and Spain, few or none of whom ever returned. Large 
numbers of the gentry at the same time emigrated voluntarily, whose 
descendants are still found in the O’Donnells and O’Reillys, and others, 
of Spain and Austria; and the MacMahons, Dillons, Reillés, Niels, and 
Cavaignacs (Kavanagh) of France. Orders were then issued by the Com- 
missioners of Ireland to governors of garrisons, and keepers of jails, and 
masters of worklouses, and all other persons in authority, to deliver to 
agents of Bristol sugar merchants all able-bodied men in their charge, 
“marriageable women and not past breeding,” and all persons without 
visible means of livelihood—in the then state of the country an enormous 
multitude—for transportation to the West Indies, to be employed in forced 
labor on the plantations. Many found their way, under similar contracts, to 
New England. Mr. Prendergast gives the names of the agents, and mer 
chants, and dates of some of the largest centracts. Under this system, in 
the course of four years, 64,000 Irish men, women, boys, and girls were 
sent into slavery, and many of the women belonged to families of the 
better class whom te war had left destitute. 
was revoked, and the trade ceased. 


In March, 1655, the order 
In 1655, however, Jamaica having 
been conquered, and colonists and a garrison being wanted for it, Crom- 
well engaged 1,500 men of the English troops in Ireland to go there to 
settle, and ordered “1,000 Irish wenches” to be sent with them. Henry 
Cromwell, then commanding the forces in Ireland, answered that he 
would have to take the “ wenches” by force, and suggested that from 
1,500 to 2,000 boys, from twelve to fourteen years of age, should be sent 
out also. One thousand of each were accordingly sent, with the pious 
hope that they would be made “ Christians ” of in Jamaica. 

In the meantime, the process of dividing the lands was going on 
actively. There was due to the “Society of Adventurers,” or persons 
who had lent money to the government for the expenses of the war in 
Ireland, a sum of £360,000. This was paid off by liberal grants of land, 
drawn by lot at a public lottery held at the Grocers’ Hall, in London, in 
July, 1653, in ten counties. The whole of the rest of Ireland—except the 
province of Connaught—was set apart for the payment of £1,550,000, due 
as arrears to the officers and soldiers, and of £1,750,000 of floating debt, 
incurred by the government for supplies furnished during the war. On 
the 26th of September, 1653, all ancient estates and farms of the people of 
Ireland were declared to belong to the Adventurers and Army of England, 
and all Irish were ordered to “transplant” to Connaught—a howling 
wilderness of bog and rock—with their families, before the first of May 
following, on pain of death if found east of the Shannon after that date, 
the trial to be by military commission. 

The exceptions to this rule were the Irish wives of English Protes 
tants embracing their husbands’ faith ; boys and girls, under fourteen, in 
the service of Protestants, and Irish Catholics who could offer satisfactory 
proof of having shown “Constant Good Affection” to the Parliament as 


as 


ai } j } } + ry’ , . 
agaiust the king during the previous ten years. The decree was an awful 
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one, and it struck the unhappy people just as they were 
their harvest, and this the first tolerable harvest they had had since 
the war began. “Constant Good Affection” was almost impossible to 
prove, for mere passiveness would not support the plea. Moreover, t 
order covered not only the “Irish enemy,” but the descendants of the 
English settlers of the Elizabethan period—men English in blood and 
speech and manners, the Comynses, Stackpoles, Morrises, Hamiltons, Fitz 
Talbots, Archers, and 
Atkinsons, just as much as the Tooles, Donohoes, Mores, Kavanaghs, and 


geralds, Butlers, Plunkets, Cheevers, Barnewalls, 


Keoghs. 
Good Affection,” and 
unfortunates was William Spenser, the 


It was just as hard for the one as the other to prove “ Constant 


their land was just as valuable. Among these 


grandson of the author of the 


“Fuerie Queene.” Edmund, who was “the first settler,” when he took 
his confiscated Jand, was as hard on “the mere Irish” as any of thre 
Elizabethan troopers. And now the grandson was ordered to quit his 
pleasant home and his lands in the county of Cork in midwinter, and 
‘Trish Papist.” 


move into Connaught as an He appealed to Cromwell 
who wrote to the Commissioners begging that he might be spared, but in 
vain. Mr. Prendergast reproduces the Protector’s letter, and it is worth 
quoting : 
“ ZL rd Protect wr ta Cor wmnissi icTs ti r Aj / s i a 
“WaitTEHALL, March 27, 1697 

“Rieaut Trusty AND WELL BELOVED: 

“A petition hath been exhibited unto us by William Spenser, settin 
forth that, being but seaven vears old ate the beginning of the rehe n 





in Ireland, hee repaired, with his mother, to the Citty of Corke, at t 
the rebellion continued in the English quarters; that he never bore aruis 
or acted against ye Commonwealth of I and: that his grandfather, 





Kdmund Spenser, and his father were both Protestants, from whom an 
estate in lands in the barony of Fermoy and county of Corke descended 
to him, which during the rebellion vielded nothing towards his reliefe ; 
that ye estate hath been lately given to the souldiers in satisfaction of 
their arrears, upon accompt of his professing the Popish religion 

since his coming to years of discretion hee hath, as hee professes, utterly 
renounced ; that his grandfather was that Edmund Spenser who by his 
writings touching the reduction of ye lrish to civility brought on him the 
odium of that nation, and for those works and his other good services 
Queen Elizabeth conferred on him yt estate which the said William 
Spenser now claims. Wee have also been informed that ve gentleman 
is of a civil conversation, and that the extremities his wants have brought 
him unto have not prevailed over him to put him upon indiscreet or evil 
practices for a livelihood. And if upon enquiry you shall find his case to 
be such, wee judge it just and reasonable, and do therefore desire and 
authorise you yt hee bee forthwith restored to his estate, and that reprisall 
lands bee given to the souldiers elsewhere. In ye doing whereof our 
satisfaction will be the greater by the continuation of that estate 
issue of his grandfather, for whose eminent deserts and services to ve 
Commonwealth yt estate was first given to him. 


i We rest, 


“oe 
wWincu 


to ve 


your loving friend, 
The work before them was so horrible—the prayers and entreaties of 
the aged and tenderly bred women, many of them wearers of ancient 
titles, of war-worn men, young children, of the sick and infirm, that 
they might not be cast out of their homes in midwinter to perish mis 
erably in the waste, were so piercing—that the Commissioners wrote a 
circular letter to the commanding ollicers, calling for a general fast and a 
Him 


? , 


to whom nothing is too hard, that his servants, whom he liad called forth 


general “lifting up of prayers, with strong crying and tears to 


in this day to act in these great transactions, might be made faithful, and 
carried on by his own outstretched arm against all opposition and diffi- 
culty to do what was pleasing in his sight.” So the Lord strengthened 
them,and they pushed on the work. Mr. Prendergast cites a great many 
They ail 


contain personal descriptions of the holders and the members of their 


of the certificates given to the poor victims on their departure. 
families, and one can hardly read them, even through the mists of two 
centuries, without feeling some of the pang of those dreadful days. 

After a year’s trial, it was found impossible to make all the Irish go, so 
in 1654 a dispensation was issued in favor of “the sick, aged, lame, and 
impotent,” those who had aided or sheltered English soldiers, and wlio 
Sut the work 
the Commissioners were loth to hang the recusants 


should manifest a desire to turn Protestants. went on 
very slowly still ; 
although they did it in some cases—and an immense force would have 
been required to carry it out by means of arrest and transportation ; 80 
they tarried and granted indulgence ; the troops all the while clamoring 
for their Jands and reproaching the Commissioners with their slothfulness 
in the execution of the Lord’s will. At 


last, however, the work was 


accomplished satisfactorily. The bulk of the Irish from all districts. the 
land of which was needed, were caged up in Connaught. The old home 


of the landed proprietors were taken possession of by the English officers ; 
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the privat ttled down under them as tenants, somewhat discontentedly, | of study of the real peculiarities of the schools described leads to other 
ntained neither beer nor cheese, horses nor ploughs, nor Eng- | queer mixtures, schools of science, schools of applied science, and ad- 
, ry] t want was the worst of all, for love-making to Irish | vanced polytechnic schools being treated under as many different chapters. 
whom the troops found very attractive, was strictly prohibited by | When we add that this confused accumulation of statistical data is set 
of waire,” and offenders, as the records of courts-martial | forth without any index, and with a very meagre and unsatisfactory table 
ext show, were severely flogged for it. Other heavy penalties | of contents, we have said enongh to show that the volume can be of very 
were inflieted on soldiers marrying Irishwomen. Ireton, by a general | little practical value in enlightening the teachers of this country. When 
order, forbade any officer or soldier marrying an Irishwoman, whether we compare this report with the unofficial work of Mr. J. Scott Russell on 
calling herself a Papist or not, “ until it had been ascertained by an exami- | “ Technical Education,” we see the difference between a mechanical, statisti. 


nation (by fitt persons, such as shall be appointed for that end) whether | ‘al agglomeration of programmes ‘and the live, eloquent, and suggestive 
the change of religion flowed from a reall worke of God upon their | handling of a great theme. 
| 


hearts,” or “ from corrupt and carnal ends.” It is uaderstood that the late United States Commissioner of Education, 
The intermarrying, however, went on to a greater or less extent, | Hon. H. Barnard, has also prepared a large volume on the same general 


human nature being stronger than general orders. Some of the trans- | theme as Mr. Hoyt’s, but that its publication is temporarily delayed for 
planted erept back and died within sight of their old seats; others came | the want of a Congressional appropriation. We hope it will soon see the 
back and rented farms from their conquerors; others ended their days in light. 

Connaught; others again of the younger men stole home and “ bush- | Three other national reports on education lie before us. One of these 
whacked” the Englishmen, thus beginning the practice of assassination | is the report of the Austrian Commissioners at the Paris Exhibition. This 
bout land which “Rogues and Rapparees,” “ Whiteboys,” “Captain | is almost exclusively devoted to critical comments on such matters as were 
Rocks,” and “Molly Maguires” have kept up down to our own day. | brought together at that great display. Inspector Prausek discusses fur- 
Thousands in the next generation flew to arms joyfully thirty years later, | niture, apparatus, and books for primary public schodls; Inspector Patek 
under James. During the century fellowing the Boyne, 400,000 Irishmen discusses normal schools; Dr. Korn Luber, secondary and trade schoels ; 


died in foreign service, and the rest remained at home to hate and curse | and Professor Niemtschik, drawing in schools. By confining each 


their conquerors. In short, if we judge this settlement, on which the | Writer to the lessons of the exhibition, a great many minutie are brought 
Lord's blessing was invoked so often, by its consequences, work so devilish | Out, especially in regard to obscure publications and those which do not 


come into the book-trade, and teachers in the higher schools of this coun- 
try may find many valuable hints in respect to material foraid in instruc- 


by Christian people was never done. 


tion crowded into these pages. 


RECENT REPORTS ON EUROPEAN EDUCATION. | rhe thirteenth volume of the Jury Reports on the French Exhibition, 


} published under the direction of M. Chevalier, is devoted to the subject of 
rire reports of the United States Commissioners to the Paris Exhibi- | eqycation. The topics successively discussed are nurseries (cr¢ches), 

f 1867 are > before " lic. havine bee dite ler the | P } ‘ : . : . ‘ 
IN67 are now before the public, having been edited under the | primary school and elementary instruction, instruction of the blind and 


auepices he State Departme Tashi + Professor Willis > | : s ; 
auspices of the State Department at Washington, by Professor William P. | geaf mute, adult schools, special secondary instruction, polytechnic schools, 
Iie! Alr] sor} 


, 
imugh ti 


1e several volumes differ widely in merit, the series, as | jnstruction in music, drawing, geography, technical instruction (for agri- 





a whole, is very useful 


chinery, by Dr. Barnard, of Columbia College—are of uncommon merit. 


One of the last to be published is the Report on Education, by Mr. John 
W. Iloyt, a professor, if we have been rightly informed, in the State Agri- 
enltural College of Michigan. It is a closely-printed volume of four.hun- 


dred octavo pages, and is not at all restricted, as one might suppose, to 


, and some of the reports—for example, that on ma- 


culture, manufactures, the sea, and for business), colportage, and libraries 
Of these various discussions, the two by M. Pompée, on “ Polytechnic 
Schools and Technical Training,” are the most extended and complete. 
| They are particularly valuable in all that pertains to the measures adopted 
| in France during the last half-century, though their value is not confined 
to that country. This portion of the jury report will well repay examina- 


what was taught in the Exhibition, but is a general compendium on the | tion by those who are interested in scientific and technical training in this 


’ a an 
wiect oO E 





five sections, the first of which is a rapid review of the present condition 


cond part is devoted to“ Popular Education,” both primary and secondary ; 


the third is headed, * Superior General Education ;” the fourth, 
Edueation ;" and the fifth, “ University Education.” We are not sure tha 


these headings are wisely chosen, or that the author himself has a clear | 
notion of the distinction between the specialties involved in “ university | 


education” and those in “special education” and “superior general edu- 


cation llowever this may be, by far the largest portion of the report is 
devoted to the various establishments for training young men for the 


higher callings and professions of life. Two-thirds of the report we roughly 
judge to be thus taken up. 

The spirit which has animated the author of this volume is so obvi- 
ously on the side of liberal, superior, and comprehensive systems of train- 
ing, and he has taken so much pains to bring together a vast array of facts, 
that we are reluctant to express our estimate of his work ; but in truth, 
there isso little init besides the accumulation of items of information, so little 
of digestion and arrangement, so little of personal observation or discrimi- 


nating comment, that his labor seems to us almost thrown away. Such 
particulars as can be gathered by the translation and transcription of pro- 


crammes and cataloguesare abundantly given ; such ascan only be obtained 
from familiarity with the workings of the institutions described, or from 
personal intercourse with the authorities of them, are almost wholly want 


} 


ing. Even in this country the author places on one plane three schools of 


science as unlike as the Lawrence, the Sheffield, and the Chandler (the 


last of which, by the way, is attributed to Brown University instead of to 
Dartmouth College Everywhere Mr. Hoyt appears to be fettered by 
names, instead of being free to estimate the characters of the establish- 


ments he refers to. Thus it happens that the great school of mathematical 


the le Polytech 7 , is described in connection with the CGer- 
ums, because of the nominal similarity, though the writer 


is \ eof and, in facet, alludes to the actual difference. This lack 


iropean and American education. The report is divided into 


the various civilized countries in respect to public instruction ; the se- 


country. 
The other work to which we have made allusion is a report by M. 
Hippeau, of the Ministry of Public Instruction in 7. on his observa- 


tions in this country. It isa work in which complMents and blunders 


Special | are so curiously interspersed as to be truly laughable. By the side of Rev. 


James Fraser's report to the British Commissioners, it is not of any value. 


MULLER ON THE SGIENCE OF RELIGION. 


Some time during last winter or spring a brief course of four lectures 
was given at the Royal Institution in London, by Prof. Max Miiller, on 
the Science of Religion. They were reprinted in the newspapers of the 
day, and then printed in full in one of the English magazines ; and they 
have been reprinted in Littell (the numbers for August), so that they are 
fairly before the American public also. It is safe to presume that they 
will yet appear collected in a volume ; meanwhile, it may not be amiss to 
glance at their contents, and to estimate the value of the contribution they 
furnish to the thought and knowledge of the day. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 

The author brought himself prominently forward as a worker in this 
department by his volumes of “ Chips,” of which the first was styled (by 
| rather a misnomer) “ Essays on the Science of Religion.” Both volumes 
contained an abundance of valuable material for the knowledge of various 
religions and systems of mythology, set forth in the peculiarly attractive 
manner which is characteristic of Miller. His preface was really an essay 
on the science of religion, and sketched his idea of what the science should 
| be, how prepared for, and in what frame of mind and to what ends studied ; 
| and it is, although in some points open to criticism, in the main an elo- 


quent and powerful exposition, conceived in an excellent spirit, and calcu- 
lated todo much good. The present lectures, now, are chiefly an expan- 
sion of that preface, along with an epitome of part of the information 
| as to particalar religions contained in the volumes. And, on the 
whole, the later production can hardly be regarded as an advance upon 
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the earlier; the lectures do not show any noteworthy progress in the au- 


thor’s mind toward more clear and definite views; they do not advance 
the plan and groundwork of the new science ; and in point of style and 
interest of presentation they fall short of his usual standard. They have 
the aspect of being written in response to an outward call rather than 
from an inward impulse; they are a beating-out of materials already 
worked up and made public. 

The term “ science of religion” has a sinister sound in many ears for 
reasons of religion, and an equivocal sound in many others for reasons of 
science. ‘To the one party, the submission of their own sacred faith, along 
with the other creeds of the earth, high and low, more or less false and 
degraded, to a so called scientific scrutiny, cold-blooded and irreverent, is 
repulsive ; to the other, a “science” of human opinions and conclusions on 
subjects styled religious does not seem precisely practicable of construction. 
Miller might have done well to use some less pretentious title, at least 
until there should be more of a science to which to apply it. There is no 
reason for haste ; men did not talk of a science of language until a vast 
deal of work had been done in it, with very definite aims, by very exact 
methods, and with very wide-reaching and important results. Miiller is 
quite too ready to parallelize the developed science (of language), and the 


| 


projected science (of religion), to constitute the latter after the model of | 


the former, and to establish an identity of method between the two. They 
are very far from presenting that close and essential analogy which he 
would fain recognize. There is a peculiar objectiveness, a tangibility, 
about the uttered signs of thought; they have a history of their own, 
aside from the thoughts which they signify, which makes them admit a 
precise scientific handling, like so many physical facts. 
gion is more like what a science of human conceptions and ideas would be. 
Myths and ceremonies, which are in a manner the outward embodiments 


A science of reli- 


of religious ideas, are far more closely analogous with speech. There is 
nothing in doctrines and creeds which should make them the subjects of 
that special “comparative ” treatment which has been found so effective 
with words, and which Miiller wants to transfer bodily to his new subject. 
To justify this, it is not enough that we require to compare religion with 
religion in order to understand both ; everything that we wish to under- 
stand needs to be compared with its like ; all study is comparative in that 
Nor are all these questionable claims essential to Miiller’s main 
purpose. He would, we presume, be content to insist merely that reli- 
gions be studied on the widest foundation of knowledge that the latest 


sense. 


researches into human history and human nature render accessible, and 
with a true scientific spirit—a spirit resolute to see all that is fairly to be 
Whether this will lead to anything worth 
calling a science we may consent to leave to the future to determine; at 
any rate, it will lead to something true and valuable. 


seen there, and only that. 


Now, the one all-important truth, without a recognition of which there 
can be no foundation for a scientific or fruitful study of religions, is,in our 
view, this: that the early religious beliefs of every race arise out of the 
unaided attempts of that race to explain to itself the problem of the uni- 
verse, aS we may Call it, or the mystery of man’s existence, surroundings, 
and destiny. Every human being finds himself placed in the midst of 
evident forces which are infinitely more powerful than he, and indefinitely 
varied in their manifestations, and whose action, which he cannat control, 
is now helpful and now hurtful to him ; his own birth and death are inex- 
plicable phenomena ; the influences, in himself and others, which make 
for his happiness or unhappiness, he does not comprehend; his longings 
and his fears seek a support outside himself; his consciousness of good or 
evil desert puts itself in relation with those awful powers which govern 
the whole of nature. 
ficiently developed to have a sense for all this, or to be otherwise affected 


No race of men—if sufliciently gifted and suf- 
than struck dumb with stupid wonder at it—could possibly help reasoning 
upon it, and deriving views, and theories, and beliefs, and framing sets of 
a:ts and ceremonies expressing them ; and these, in all their variety, de- 
pending upon the various endowments and circumstances of the different 
peoples, are their religions. The assumption of a primitive revelation, 
of which such religions should be corruptions, is wholly uncalled for; 
given men as they are, and religions like those which now exist must and 
would have grown up: why, then, seek another explanation of their ori- 
gin? Any other, indeed, is every day more clearly seen to be inadmissi- 
ble, as out of harmony with the new knowledge respecting the history of 
the earth and of man which is rapidly winning universal currency and ac 


ceptance. Equally inadmissible, we would add, is the assumption of a 


native and absolute intuition of the Infinite, or the Diving, or of a God— 
which Miiller would make the basis of the science he is trying to con- 
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. 
struct. It is sheer folly to talk of a sense of dependence, a yearning after 
a Father, and the like, as felt by the generations who laid the found ~ 
of race-religions; it isa palpable importation of ideas 

finement into rude and uncultured conditions. <A 


} le +! » 


growth of polytheism is, to our mind 


a recognition of the great Author of the universe, but at tl e time a 
perplexity as to how he should be entitled, and a consequent resort to 
this, that, and the other grand natural object—for example, the sky and the 
sun—for names to give him; and then a blind forgetfulness that these had 
been adopted as names merely, and a transfer to the objects which they 
directly designate of the worship really meant for God. That is to say, 
nen were cheated out of their original intuition by the jugglery of t! 

words they had formed to express it. Whereas, polytheism is not less 
clearly, on theoretic and ¢ privri grounds, the necessary a dent of 
monotheism, than, by the evidence of history, its actual ant lent; 


variety of manifestation of the superhuman forces leads ¢! 


observers and crude generalizers to assume a variety of eaus 


nition of their unity is a fruit of longer experience and wiser d 

The fundamental view which we have laid down being ted, the 
true method of investigation is an obvious corollary to it; thet vf 
each race must be studied as a whole, and in its historical ck 
Each is the result of long growth, a structure built upon by n 
after generation, one working over, modifying, and ny tov was 
bequeathed it by another. This being so, those grand, continuous 
munities, whether pure races or not, which by a similar 
formed families of connected languaes, will lav: 1 < ! 
ligions also—religions more or less alike, and yet diverse, like t! 
This is the simple ground of that parallelism between religion and lan 
guage which in his third lecture Miiller misunderstands and distorts so 
strangely. Instead of joint results of ethnic unity, twin institutions 
handed down within the limits of each race, and growing and devel ng 


With its growth and development, he makes them the causes of nationa 
lity, and dependent each in turn upon the other. It might not be easy to 
find a more striking example of unclear perception and unsound reasoning 
} 





than Miiller exhibits in this lecture ; and the views he puts forth as to t 

nature and history of language—especially as to its originally wild and 
chaotic condition, and its concentration into families of relat i by 
an unnatural and exceptional process originating in the spontaneous act 
of certain remote generations—are unintelligible and indefensible, wholly 
at variance with his own soundest teachings hitherto, and subversive of 


the science of language which he claims to have done so much to establish 


In criticising and setting aside certain superficial classifications of 
religions (which were hardly worth so much attention, since they would 
disappear of themselves in presence of a right method), Miller has for 


gotten to notice the most important distinction of all—that between race 


i 
} 
i 





religions, which have grown up by the gradual accumulation of beliefs 
and practices in a whole community, innumerable individuals hay 
borne a part in their formation, and, on the other hand, individual re 
ligions, products each of the deeper insight and uncompromising it 
pendence of some one person, who breaks the shackles of traditional faith 
and practice, clears away narrow superstitions and effete ceremonies, and 
founds upona new basis of perceived truth a new system. Religions of 
the latter class, of course, can arise only in later times, and can succeed 
in establishing themselves only where the forms of the old r n have 
become hollow, and no longer faithfully represent the better insight of 
the times. They, too, are alone capable of extension and transfer 
one race to another; for, though they have their roots in the wh lrocdy 
of the national faith, and for their comprehension need t most ¢ 
study of the latter, they also ina degree cut 1] » from it, and plant 
themselves upon grounds which other races can appreciate and acct 

The spirit in which the study of religions is to be followed is equally 
evident from the views we have taken ; it is the spirit of liberal and toler- 
ant enquiry, of interest, of consideration and respect; often, perhaps, of 


pity and sorrow, but without intermixture of holy horror at the depths of 
human depravity displayed. If human nature has proved itself, on the 
whole, so weak and short-sighted, so selfish and impure, as to have gained 


only faint glimpses of truth, and to have clothed them in wild and ab 


horrent forms, it is very sad; and we ought to be the more grateful for 
the light which we enjoy, and by which, in the same weakness of human 
nature, we walk so fitfully and unfaithfully. All the hig id r 





religions of the world confess this weakness, for they all claim to foun 
themselves on a revelation; that is to say, they imp 


man, without supernatural aid, to understand whence he comes, how 
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to live, and what is to be his end. And a hearty charity and kindly com- 
parison should be among the most trustworthy and valuable signs of a 
tr mil 1On Iron) avo 

We Jook for valuable results from Professor Miiller’s lectures, in the 


directing of attention to the study of religions, and we expect from his 
scholarship and liberality of spirit important additions to our knowledge 
lr 


ut we are not disposed to accept him as the founder of a new 


containing Descriptions of the several Races of 
With 
numerous anecdotes illustrative of their Instincts, Reasoning Powers, and 
By Augustus C. L. Arnold, LL.D., assisted by Edward 
1870.)—It has 


7 he Li i? i We j Md > 
Men, and all Species of Animals, Birds, Fishes, Insects, ete., ete. 


Domestic Habits. 
A. Samuels, Esq. (Boston: Samuel Walker & Co, 
become almost proverbial that the compilation of works in science 
is most frequently undertaken by those who are least qualified for the 
task ; but the truth of the assertion has rarely been so fully manifested 


asin this “Living World.” On the title-page the long {series of errors 


Nation. 


commences with the announcement that the work contains descriptions of | 


“all species of animals ”’—a thousandth part, more or less, of the whole 
number of species of animals getting “ descriptions ’—descriptions the like 
of which may we henceforth be defended from. The errors thus beginning 
flow in a constant stream. We subjoin afew specimens of them: In the 
concluding remarks of the introduction, it is asserted that the animals de- 
scribed “are arranged and considered in this work according to the system 
of Cuvier, modified slightly, following the suggestions of Professor Owen, 
and more especially of Professor Louis Agassiz, of Harvard University.” 
These are very high authorities, and the statement made would impress 
the general reader with the belief that a work so digested must be trust- 
worthy. We have, however, found in it no evidence of any essential modi- 
fication of the system of Cuvier—at least of none derived from Owen or 
Agassiz. It is true that the classification of Cuvier has been followed 
in the main. But it must be remembered that the last edition of the 

Régne Animal” was published rather more than forty years ago; that 
the subsequent progress of science has been rapid in an extraordinary de- 
gree ; and that numerous accomplished investigators have since profoundly 
studied the organization of many forms entirely unknown to Cuvier. The 
adoption of his classification, then, without the modifications necessitated 
by subsequent investigations, is entirely inadmissible. But, as if such a 
fault were not enough, the author has so patched up the original fabric 
with information derived from less reliable sources, and he has, from mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of diagnoses and scientific phraseology, in. 
troduced such strange definitions, as to give us something far worse than 
merely anachronous. Giving him the benefit of all his abundant 
ambiguity in language (certainly° always where only a few exceptions 
could be offered to the applicability of the definitions), there still remain 
very numerous errors and faults of a less venial nature. For example, in 
the first paragraph of the work, which is a definition of the characteristics 
of the “ vertebral [ vertebrate] animals,” such statements as the following 
might be pardoned : 
zation and structure of all the classes and orders of this division (?). The 


‘A remarkable analogy is perceptible in the organi- 


spinal or vertebral column, which consists of a series of bones, articulated 
or bound together, extends through the whole body. [Inapplicable to 
the sturgeons, sharks, rays, holocephali, and especially marsipobranchs, 
amphioxus, and numerous extinct groups.] The upper (2) extremity is 
crowned (?) with the head [there is no specialized head in amphioxus], and 
the lower terminates in the pelvis(!) or a tail [inapplicable to orthogoriscus 
and other forms]. This bony column contains the spinal marrow, where the 
organs of sensation—the nerves—have their origin, and from which they 
The principal organs of life are contained in the chest and abdo- 
Animals of this division consist of two 


diverge. 
men. [Ilow is this distinctive 7] 
sexes, male and female [certain fishes are hermaphrodite]. 


” 


Such careless 
errors might, we say, be pardoned. But it is not easy to overlook the con- 
cluding sentence: “ Jaws incumbent, transversal, and furnished with teeth 

rudiments of teeth are seen in the beaks of birds—and limbs not ex- 
ceeding four, form the principal features which mark the character of the 
vertebrate animals.” Jaw-teeth are absent in representatives of every 
class of the vertebrates ; among mammals, in the pangolins and ant-eaters 
of the order especially called edentata, or the toothless, as well as in the 
in all living birds—not even rudiments of teeth being found, 
the serratures of the margins of the bills of many species being entirely 

fferent, and not at all homol 


right whales; 


yrous with teeth ; among amphibians, in 


many anura; among fishes, in all the carps, dace, suckers, and the very 


numerous related forms, as well as many other families. Fore as well as 
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hind members are wanting in the lampreys, amphioxus, ete. The defini- 
tion which has thus been given in full—and which fails after all to bring 
into prominence the true distinctive characters of the type—may be 
O* course, the entire work is worse than 
It has 
been our lot to see circulated among the people of this country, without 


accepted as an example of others. 


worthless as an exhibition of the present condition of science. 


rebuke, many poor works professing to treat of scientific subjects; but not 
for many years has one so poor as this one been offered, and we take the 
opportunity to protest once more against such compilations by persons 
utterly unacquainted with the rudiments or methods of a science. Why 
will not our publishers get competent men as compilers? Messrs. Scrib- 
ner & Co.’s school geographies are none the easier to beat out of the 
market because a competent geographer like Professor Guyot prepared 


them. 


Pickett’'s Men: A Fragment of War History. By Walter Harrison, 
A.A. and Inspector-General of Pickett’s Division, Army of Northern Vir- 
ginvia. (New York: D. Van Nostrand, Publisher. 1870.)—We have here- 
tofore said, in speaking of the literature called out by the rebellion, that 
for the present the most useful war books are those which narrate the 
experiences of eye-witnesses; and the book before us is of this valuable 
sort. Col. Harrison served with Pickett’s Division from Fredericksburg 
to Appomattox Court-House—that is, during the whole period of its exist- 
ence under this title; for it was at the battle of Fredericksburg that 
Pickett first appeared as a division commander. More is in a name at the 
South than with us, and it was the custom there to call brigades, divisions, 
and corps after their respective leaders—a custom that is worthy of pass- 
Had it any real significance? Did it mark the aristocratic 
tendency of the Southern mind? Did it prove a lofty, sentimental sense 
of glory in the Southern breast? Some may incline to think that it did— 
that something more than life and fortune and sacred honor was dedicated 
to the fight when each general officer threw his name into the struggle, 
before all the world. Many subordinate commanders on the Southern 

ide did the same. But cf our Northern generals, whose corps, divisions, 

and brigades were numbered, not named, we lost some able and brave in 
battle, who had been distinguished on many fields, wliose names were 
first publicly known when the lists of killed were read. They had thrown 
in their fame with that which their troops had won. 

Col. Harrison’s book is chiefly interesting as coming from a Southern 
hand. We are curious to learn the experiences of those who fought 
against us, and to note the tone and spirit in which Southern writers will 
deal with war topics. This author is, we must say, very fair. His book 
has no literary excellence, as indeed not much is needed for such works 
as this; but from its frank style we take it to have been written with no 
other aim than to tell truly the story of a famous body of troops. Under 
the heading of “ The Call to Arms,” the author gives briefly an odd state- 
ment of Virginia’s position at that time; and we quote a sentence which 
we suppose to be a fair average of the talk of the most intelligent volun- 
teers of the South round the earliest messtables and camp-fires, There 
ig not a word about slavery in our author’s summing up, and of his many 
causes of difference between Virginia and the North we are obliged to 
confess that this is the most grievous: “The cold calculations of Puritan- 
ism could ill agree with the liberal laisser-aller of Huguenot and Cavalier 
blood”! 

Under the heading of “ Military Organization” there is the usual 
reference to the everlasting fine horsemanship of the Southern youth ; 
but the boyhood of Washington is responsible for this, and we ought not 
to complain of it, especially as “ Pickett’s men” went afoot. They set 
out under various brigadiers early in the struggle, and fought with credit 
under Beauregard, Johnston, and Lee before they were called together as 
Pickett’s Division. ‘They fared like their brethren until Gettysburg, 
where, as everybody knows, they suddenly rose above their comrades to a 
fame all their own, for none had dared to follow them. Two brigades, 
properly belonging to Pickett, had not come with him to Pennsylvania, and 
at Gettysburg he had only the brigades of Kemper, Garnett, and Armistead. 
These took no part in the fight until the afternoon of the third day, when 
they made a charge in praise of which it may be truly said that the 
world never knew a more glorious self-sacrifice for honor’s sake. The 
author’s account of the charge is good, but not very complete. Going 
forward to speak with General Longstreet, who was closely reconnoitring 
with General Lee, he caught an early glimpse of the Union position, and 
found it “ frightful to look at.””. Again, he calls it an “infernal slaughter 
pen,” and says that the attempt on it was “a massacre.” It will be satis- 
factory to Army of the Potomac men to read that when their cannonade 
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opened in reply to Lee’s “the enemy had the exact range of our line of 
battle,” and long before the assault was ordered the Confederates lost 
many officers and men. The story of the charge and its repulse is well 
known. All supports failed, and Pickett’s men alone penetrated the 
Union line: “they touched the vital point, they made the life-blood flow,” 
this writer says; but it was all in vain—Garnett and Armistead were 
killed, Kemper was desperately wounded and captured. Of the colonels 
of regiments seven were killed on the field, and six were wounded, one 
mortally. Three lieutenant-colonels were killed and three wounded. In 
fine, of the whole complement of field-officers in fifteen regiments one 
only escaped unhurt. The loss in companies was in almost the same 
fearful proportion. It was one of the world’s great deeds of arms. 

Col. Harrison has but a low opinion of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Maryland was found to be too “loyal” by half; and in Pennsylvania 
they had a mean way of hiding horses in hay-lofts, wagons in beds of 
streams, and oxen at the bottom of their ice-houses. “And yet, your 
whiskey is good, Penn.! very good; but your water is bad, very bad "— 
especially, thinks the Colonel, the Gettysburg water which they now sell 
in bottles--that is abominable. 

At Five Forks and Sailor’s Creek “ Pickett’s Men” fought their last 
fights. Meantime, as they fought against Butler, south of the James, 
General Lee said of them: “ We tried very hard to stop Pickett’s men 
from capturing the breastworks of the enemy, but couldn’t do it.” Col. 
Harrison takea the welcome applause as a motto for his title-page. We 
like his book for its sincerity and good humor, and perhaps we were 
wrong to say that it has no literary excellence—it is by no means dull, 
which is meritorious, and the author has sometimes a dry, unsouthern 
mode of expression, while his comments often show quick perception. In 
his service in the field he had the nice observation to note that to the 
soldier expectant of orders to attack, the moments linger; and that in the 
midst of the fight the soldier is too near to see what is going on. We 
hope that publishers will be found for more books like this. They will 
help the coming historian, and interest and instruct all their readers of 
to-day. 


A German Course. By G. F. Comfort, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages and Aisthetics in Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa. (New 
1870.)\—This manual differs from most of its 


rivals in two points. In the first place, it tries “to present every word and 


York: Harper & Bros. 


grammatical principle in a living natural sentence before it is defined or 
explained,” so that the pupil may have, if he likes to use it, an opportu- 
nity to exercise his ingenuity as well as his memory. This aim is satis- 
factorily attained, and certainly the illustrative sentences are not the cus- 
tomary bald platitudes which repel and weary the student. 

In the second place, the book contains a certain amount of philological 
information. This consists of a tolerably full history of the German 
language, and of continual illustrations of the development and formation 
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of words. But this part is not wholly free from error. The very first 
paragraph tells us that the ancestors of the present inhabitants of 
rie 
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lindostan had their“ early home in the western part of the Himalaya 


Europe 
and 
Mountains. From this mountain region one portion of this original 
stock moved down to the rich plains of India, and developed the Sanserit 
lancuage and literature and the Buddhist religion.” 
scholars who judge that this early home is in Asia, place it among th: 
mountains? And again, Why is nothing said about Bralimanism Whi 


not say that those Aryans who settled in the different parts of Europe 
developed the Protestant religion, and make no mention of Catholicisin 

That would be doing just about the thing that Professor Comfort has here 
done. The tables in comparative language cannot fail to interest the 


student. 

In the strictly grammatical part, we find in general great clearness and 
ingenuity in the statement of the rules, although a change might 
made in Section 244, on the use of prepositions with the dative and aecusa 


tive cases, where we find they govern the dative case when rest within 











or motion inside of the object they govern is expressed. Is this the eas 
with the example given—* Das Buch liegt aut dem Tisc! | ut 
seldom, however, that we find any obscurity. There are certain grat 
matical points omitted ; for example, the use of the adjective asa neuter 
noun afier ctwas, ete. The discussion of relative pronouns is especially 
incomplete. On the whole, however, the book is deserving of prais 
being much more intelligently written than the majority a n 
grammara, 
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pulses, to cn 


fiexible cloth, 75 cents. 


ltivate its finest sensibilities 


The Handy Library of 


ENCLISH POETRY, 
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The Sunday Book of Poetry. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST of 


~. Forthcoming Works. 


OLD JAPAN with 
anatory Introductions and Comments, 


Mitford, Attaché to the British Em 
With 40 full-page Iiustrat 


TALES OF Translated, 
coplous Exp! 
by Captain A. B 


bassy at Jedo ions, drawn 


and engraved by Japanese artists 

THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. A Selection of 
Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanscrit Poem, the 
Ramayana. By Frederika Richardson. Crown Svo 

THE COUNTESS GISELA From the German 
of E. Marlitt. Crown Sv« 

PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE 
WEst OF ENGLAND By Mary E. Pook 
Crown &vo 

THE COLLECTS 0} rHkE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. With Boautifil Floral Bord 
page Crown Sv0o 

MORES RIDICULI. Hlustrated in Colors by 
J. E. Rogers, Author of “ Ridicula Rediviva 

NEW VOLUME OF THE GLOBE SERIES 


JOHN WESLEY 


THE SUN 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edi 
graphical Introduction a Notes, by the Rev. W 


Benham. G1 


ted, with Bio 


be Svo 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GOLDEN TRE: 
SURY SERIES A BOOK OF Brorener 
THOUGHTS B Henry Attwe IN ! 
eXtra 


rHE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
By Mrs. Oliphant, Crows 


NEW VOLUME OF 

SAINTS AND MYSTICS 
With Ilustrations 
AND THE RELIGIOUS RE 
Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wed 


8vo 


) 


vival of the 


wood 


By Balfour Stewart, L.D., F.RoS 


and J. Norman Locky F.R.S 
THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE. Including an 
Account of the Present State of the Spontaneous Gen 
ration Controversy. By H.C. Bastian, M.D., F.RS. 
FINE ART. A Sketch of its History, Theory 


Practice, and Application to Industry Ry Ss M 


Digby Wyatt, M.A 
rik DEPTHS OF 

Investigations conduet 

ning and Porcupine, in the years 1868-9 

Dr. Wyville Thomson 


rik SEA An Account of 
ion beard H M Ships Light 
Edited by 


AN INTRODUCTION ‘TO ‘THE OSTEOLOG ) 
of the Mammalia. Being the Substance of a Course 
of Lectures delivered at » Royal College of Sur 
veons of England in 1870, By W. H. Flower, F.R.S 
F.R.C.S, 

BODY AND MIND: An Enquiry into the n 
nection and Mutnal Influence, specially in referer 
to Mental Disorders By Henry Maudsley, M.D 

THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 1 py F. 
Lanfrey. Translated. Vol. I 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S CL. 
Sook Series, Elementary Lessons in Logic. Dedu 


and Inductive By Prof. Jevons 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By 
Prof. B Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


63 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK 
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A REFUTATION OF SEVERAL FALSE 


STANDARDS, AND A STATEMENT OF 


PRINCIPLES 
AND EFFECTIVE 
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PAPER ADVERTISING 
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manual, it will attempt, in a condensed style, a system 


atic treatment of its subject 
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the beginner 


Price 20 Cents. 


J. SABIN & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS 


84 Nassau Street. New York. 


Illustrated 
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24 Pages. 
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Advertising. 
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A. N. KELLOGG, Publisher, 
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lenms: S3perAnnum.] 101 Washington St., Chicago. 


The Railroad ‘Man’ s Paper. 
| Management, 
GR Will be Four Dollars after January 1, 1371. 8 


READY. 
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Tent-life in Siberia. 


AND ADVENTURES AMONG THE KORAKS AND 
OTHER TRIBES IN KAMTCHATKA 
AND NORTHERN ASIA. 
By Grornek K&ExNAN 
1 volume 12mo, with Map, $2 


A New Handsome. and Economical Edition « 


Gibbon’s Roman 


Newly stereotyped from the author's best edition. 


Empire. 


Com- 


RULES OF | 


and, it is hoped, will be a | 


t-hook to 


| 6. MUSHROOM CULTURE, 


plete in 3 vols. large 12mo (2,400 pages), cloth extra, 


bevelled, price $7 50; half-calf extra, $13 50. 


*,* The cheapest edition in the market 


Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 


| Valuable 


The Nation. 
New Works 


JUST IMPORTED BY 


Better Advertising: Scribner, Welford & Co, 


654 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN BLEECKER AND BOND STREETS 


ROSICRUCIANS. 

With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Worship- 
pers, and Explanations of the Mystic Symbols repre- 
sented in the Monuments and Talismans of the 
Primeval Philosophers. By Hargrave Jennings. 1 vol. 
12mo, with 300 Engravings, $5. 


EUROPEAN CUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best and most useful ones published. 


1. ALPS (Western). By Bali. $3 75. 
2. ALPS (Central). By Ball. $4 25. 
3. ALPS (Eastern). By Ball. $5 75. 
t 


BELGIUM Bradshaw. 

$2 50. 
5. THE CONTINENT. 
3. ENGLAND. 


AND RHINE. By 

sy Bradshaw. $1 75. 

Black’s Guide. $5 25. 

7. GERMANY (Northern). By Baedeker. $3. 

8. GERMANY (Southern). $3. 

9. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
$2. 

10. IRELAND. 

11. ITALY (Northern). 

12. ITALY (Southern). By Baedeker. $2 50. 

13. ITALY (Central). By Baedeker. $2 50 

14. PARIS. By Baedeker. $2 50. 

15. PORTUGAL. By Bradshaw. $3 75. 

16. SPAIN. Black's Guide. $7 50. 

17. SWITZERLAND. By Baedeker. $2 75. 

18. TRAVELLER’S MANUAL OF CONVER- 
SATION, $1 50. 


By Baedeker. 


Black's Guide. $2 50. 
By Baedeker. $2 50. 


IMPORTANT NEW SCIENTIFIC 
WORKS. 

1. BAKER ON STRENGTH OF 
Columns, and Arches. 1 vol. $4 50. 

2. TYNDALL, ON DIAMAGNETISM 
Magne-Crystallic Action. 1 vol. $7. 

3. PERCY, ON THE METALLURGY OF 
Lead. 1 very large vol. 8vo. $15. 

1. FAIRBAIRN’S RESEARCHES ON THE 
Application of Iron to Buildings, 1 vol. $8 

5. BURGH, ON LINK MOTION AND EXPAN. 

1 vol. 4to. 21. 


BEAMS, 


AND 


sion Gear. 
ITS EXTENSION 
Robinson. 1 vol. $3. 


and Improvement. By W. 


| 7. ALPINE gegen FOR ENGLISH GAR- 


dens. By V - Robinson. lvol. $6. 
8. THE WIL D GARDEN ; OR, OUR GROVES 
and Shrubberics made beautiful, lvol. $3. 
These works sent post-paid, upon receipt of priee and 
ten per cent. in addition 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SL AVE SONGS OF THE UN ITED 8 TATES. 
A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 

music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 

by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 


| Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SONS, | 


Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6732, New York City. 
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{Number 276 


NOW 


To 8 


FOUR MONTHS FREE 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1871, 


IS THE TIME!! 


CRIBE. 


TO THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


(‘THE GALAXY NOW, 


| THE RITES AND MYSTERIES OF THE | At the regular subscription price, $4, we will send it free 





for the last thirdgof the year 1870 and all of the year 1871. 
This will embrace the September number, in which Justin 
McCarthy's great story, ** Lady Judith,” began. 


Two Copies for - - - =: $7 
Three Copies for ._ - - 10 


THE GALAXY IS THE MOST 
Brilliant, Entertaining, and Attractive 
Magazine 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

ALL THE GREAT WRITERS CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE GALAXY. 

** We are inclined to believe that more downright good 
literature is crowded between the covers of the Galary 
than any other American magazine can boast of."’— Chicago 

Times. 

* There is not a dull page between its covers."—N. ¥. 
Times. 

‘** Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy 
writing.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

**A model periodical; a credit to American periodical 
literature.’’~— Press, Philaddphia. 

Address 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


BETTER ADVERTISINC. 


JOHNSON’S FRESENIUS’S 


Qualitative and Quantitative 
Chemical Analysis. 


Qualitative Chemical 


Manual of 
Analysis. 

By Dr. C. Remigius Fresenius. Translated from the 

last German edition by Prof. Samue! W. Johnson, 


Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $4 50. 
A System of Instruction in Quantita- 
tive Chemical Analysis. 


Translated from last 
Johnson, Yale 


By Dr. C. Remigius Fresenius. 

German edition by Prof. Samuel W. 

College. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $6. 

The above are much fuller and more complete than the 

last English editions of Fresenius. 

‘Prof. Johnson‘s edition of ‘The Quantitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis’ bas been carefully condensed, where it 
could be done, by discarding what was superfluous or un- 
trustworthy, and, on the other hand, judiciously aug- 
mented by the introduction of mach valuable matter from 
foreign and native sources. Bunsen’s New Method of 
treating Precipitates and Dr. J. L. Smith’s Method of 
Fluxing Silicates, etc., are samples of these important 
additions.’’-- Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
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